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Meetings of Societies. 

AGAssIz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.90 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: June 16, to Hazelwood, for botany, conducted 
by Miss Hibbard; Field Day, Monday, June 18; Saturday, June 
%, to Marblehead, for botany, conducted by Miss Parsons. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTs AND Screncxs. Hall of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MoUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, October 10. Outing to Gloucester, June 18. Harbor Excur- 
sion, Saturday, June 23. Field Meeting, Mt. Washington, N. H., 
June 30-July 7. Camping Party, August 3, 

Boston1an Socrery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9. 


Boston Socrery or Crvi ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 


field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 20. 
Boston Socrery or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, 


x : corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
oe ee open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
ra her week-days, 9 to 5, fee 2% cents. Free lectures 
Bat. “natory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
aturdays at 10 and 11 a. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. m. 

Bostow Screntrric Socrery. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 
Ball ACuUeErTs Horticutturat Sociery. Horticultural 
ao mont Street. Rose and Strawberry Exhibition, June 


a or Five Arts. Copley Square. 
=w py tieog Historic-GengaLoaicaL Society. No. 18 
— se Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 8. 
RAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRaR 
16,000 ; ; Y. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Sr prasnc Reading Room, 10) periodicals, open to mem- 
pegs from 9 a.m. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 
SOCIETY oF RTS. Mass Institute of Technology. Nex - 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. ne 
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TO-DAY. 


Mr. William Astor Chanler has returned in safety to 
New York after three years spent precariously in wander- 
ing about East Central Africa. The story of his expedi- 
tion furnishes one more example of the uncertainties of 
exploration in so treacherous a land as Africa. His was 
among the best equipped expeditions that ever left the 
Zanzibar, yet it did not escape disaster. Mr. Chanler’s 
very efficient companion, Lieut. von Hohnel, was severely 
injured by an irate rhinoceros. An epidemic carried off 
ler’s carriers, after the time-honored custom of carriers» 
deserted freely. 
water; the regions into which Mr. Chanler penetrated are 
so arid that in the dry season the rivers sink away into the 
sand; it is only by digging in their beds that one can 
obtain water. In short, whosoever enters that land must 
expect to endure miseries so long as he remains there. 


As to the scientific value of the results accomplished by 
the expedition, that cannot be estimated until the leader 
shall have made his report to the Geographical Society. 
Before 


he was disabled and sent home, Lieut. von Hohnel had 


But undoubtedly they are of considerable value. 


made new maps of a large tract of country to the east and 
|north of Mt. Kenna, or had corrected the rougher old 


maps which he had drawn on a previous expedition; and 
Mr, Chanler himself has made ethnological observations of 
the savage tribe, the Rendile. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Chanler will not be content to rest at home, but will go on 
and make further explorations. It is to men of his class, 
men of intelligence and wealth, that we must look for 
pioneer exploration. In England exploration is coming 
to be an established amusement of rich, energetic men. 
Certainly it is an excellent occupation and Americans 


cannot do better than to follow it. 


Lord Rosebery probably won less popular fame by his 
successful arbitration of the great strike of the coal miners 
last year than by his ownership of the winner of the 
Derby. Mr. Asquith, of his cabinet, probably is more 
widely celebrated as the man who married ‘ Dodo’ than as 
the one who has settled the strike of the London cabmen. 
But a good many things go to the making up of a states- 
man, and the Liberal cabinet certainly shows versatility of 
talent. 


At the instigation of Senator Hoar, the United States 
Senate has undertaken to hear what the so-called ‘indus- 
trial armies’ have to say for themselves; or rather, per- 
haps, what their leaders have to say for them. It is 
eminently wise and proper that this should be done. These 
‘armies’ may be largely composed of tramps; their leaders 
may be cranks; their notions may be crude and unpracti- 
cal; but it ought never to be said that the Congress of 
the United States refuses to listen to respectful represen- 
tations from any citizens for such reasons as these. If 
they ask to be heard, they should be heard, in proper and 
orderly fashior. 





As a sample of what is asked by the so-called ‘indus- 
trials’—who are so generally far from industrious—here is 
the schedule of requests formulated by Mr. Morrison [. 
Swift for presentation to Congress: “(1.) To provide 
farms and factories where the unemployed now and at all 
times hereafter may be able to apply their labor produc- 
tively for the supply of their own wants. (2.) To take 
steps to amend the constitution of the United States so 
that it shall affirm the right of every one to have work. 
( 3.) To abolish interest-bearing bonds. ( 4.) To furnish 
immediate employment for the unemployed by beginning 
the construction of good roads on a large scale throughout 
the country. (5.) To nationalize the railroads, the tele- 
graph and the mines. (6.) To see that all land not in 
actual use is thrown open to cultivation by those who are 
willing to cultivate it. (7.) To establish a commission to 
investigate the advisability of nationalizing trusts.” These, 
it will be seen, do not vary greatly from the propositions 





he expedition suffered for want of | of the provisional government constituted a majority, the 
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| SWVEGCENTS. 
of our friends, the Nationalists, which are accepted as 
reasonable by a good many wise men. Some of them are 
directly in the line of what may even be called conserva- 
tive development. At any rate, it is only fair to hear 
what Mr. Swift has to say about it. 

It is a queer kind of republic which they are getting 
ready to set up in Hawaii. The people, who are supposed 
to be the element of greatest consideration in a republic, 
have very little to do with this one. The new constitution 


jhas been ‘promulgated,’ which means that no popular 
most of the beasts of burden of the caravan. Mr. Chan-| yote on its acceptance will be required. It is the work of 


a so-called constitutional convention in which the members 


others being elected on a plan prepared by the govern- 
ment to assure the choice of delegates of its own sort. 
Under this constitution, the new government will consist 
of a president, elected by the national assembly; this 
assembly to consist of twochambers with a heavy property 
qualification for membership; and an ‘advisory council’ of 
fifteen, five to be appointed by the president and the rest 
by the assembly. As for the suffrage, there is the reading 
and writing requirement, while no one who owns less than 
$3000 in property and has an income of $900 can vote for 
senators. As an experiment in the establishment of an 
oligarchy, the new Hawaiian republic promises to be of 
interest to students of politics. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, we have to say, with 
regret, that the illness of ‘Dorothy Lundt’ compels the 
suspension, for the present, of the department of ‘ Fleeting 
Shows.’ The warm wishes of many friends ought to make 
for her speedy recovery. 

Gov. McKinley of Ohio contributed ten dollars to the 
fund for the relief of the starving coal mine strikers at 
Massilon, and ordered out the militia to guard the property 
of the mine owners against the mobs of strikers who were 
going about smashing and blowing up things. The first 
of the governor’s acts was that of a’ humane citizen; the 
second in his official capacity as the governor of the state. 
But here is a distinction which the strikers could not 
recognize. They sent back his money, with the word that 
they preferred to starve rather than be ‘ contaminated’ by 
accepting such charity, and,that they should all vote 
against him at the next election. It is enough to say, in 
comment, that very few of the rioting strikers are Ameri- 
cans. : 








It is urgently hoped that the United States Senate will 
undo the wrong which the House of Representatives, in 
Committee of the Whole, has determined to do in striking 
out the appropriation of $5000 for the expenses of the In- 
dian Commission. This Commission not only saves to the 
government and to the Indians many times the amount of 
its expenses ; it saves scandals and speculations and job- 
bery. Its members give their services without pay, simply 
for the public good, the government supplying only their 
actual expenses in travelling. It is worse than niggardli- 
ness to shut off this appropriation. As the House cannot 
be expected to reverse its own decision, the only recourse 
now is to the good sense and patriotism of the Senate. 





The Corbett-Mitchell prize-fight controversy is still 
raging in the Florida courts, having now reached the court 
of final appeal on the question whether the governor has 
authority under the law to interfere to prevent such exhi- 
bitions. Governor Mitchell declares that, if the court 
decides against him, he will call the legislature together in 
extra session to make some more law to fit the case. The 
present law is not a good one; and perhaps the best 
thing to happen would be a decision against the gov- 
ernor which should lead to stronger legislation. 





Now that everybody rides a bicycle, it naturally comes 
about that a great many bicycles are ridden upon Sunday. 
Hence arises the old question—the same old question of 
the Sabbath-day’s journey—on which the splitting of hairs 
for three thousand years has produced such curious and 
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interesting results. It has also elicited from that resource- 
ful man, Col. Albert A. Pope, an opinion which looks to the 
reconciliation of the church and the bicycle on what ap- 
pears to be practical grounds. “I believe,” writes Col. 
Pope, “that the Sunday side of the question is being phil- 
osophically settled by the clergymen, who are preaching 
sermons in commendation of its use and arranging for 
bicycles stables where the wheels may be checked during 
the hours of worship. The adoption of such a plan would 
be of great benefit, particularly to country churches. It 
would in many instances attract riders from neighboring 
towns and cities, and be of mutual advantage to all con- 
cerned, giving to the city people healthy, invigorating ex- 
ercise, and to the minister an increase in congregation and 
a consequent addition to the material support of the 
parish.” 


The organization which presumes to call itself the 
American Protective Association, and which is popularly 
known by its initials as the A. P. A., has succeeded in 
drawing out authoritative denials of about every one of the 
declarations on which it bases its reason for existing. The 
latest is its assertion that “the Baron Hirsch fund of 
$5,000,000 is to be used in unloading upon us the 4,000,000 
Russian Jews.” ‘To this, Dr. Mendes, a Jewish rabbi of 
New York, responds: “ The assertion that 4,000,000 Rus- 
sian Jews are to be transported to these shores by the 
Baron de Hirsch fund is not altogether correct. It has 
three, but only three, errors in it. First, there are not 
4,000,000 Jews in Russia who could come here; second, 
the Baron de Hirsch fund is not for transportation pur- 
poses, but for educational purposes; and third, the direc- 
tors of the fund not only cannot violate their trust, but are 
themselves opposed to 
other words, the assertion is a falsehood.” 


Russo-Jewish immigration. In 


That remarkable educational enterprise, the Tuskegee, 
Ala., Institute, which Mr. Booker 
ducting in the ‘ black belt’ of the Southern States, has just 


T. Washington is con- 


closed its thirteenth year, graduating thirty-one pupils. 
One of the incidents of the commencement was the dedica 
tion of a bell which was obtained for the school through 
the efforts of Mrs. Barrows of the Christian Register. 
The report of the thirteen years of school work, as made 
by Principal Washington, shows that the Institute has 
received in cash from all sources, $421,955 ; of this $37,000 
come from the state, $5162 from the Peabody fund, $15,500 
from the Slater fund, $51,451 from students, $294,345 in 
the form of donations. 
$187,613. The school’s only possession at the beginning 
was a rented church. It now owns free of debt 1810 acres 
of ground, on which are thirty-one buildings, all valued at 
$200,000. It had one teacher and thirty pupils on its 
opening day; to-day it has 915 pupils and forty-eight 
teachers and 166 graduates. 


The students have paid in labor 


The first experiment in systematic forestry on a large 
scale which has been made in this country is that which 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt has undertaken on his new 
North Carolina estate, which he calls Biltmore Forest. 
This estate, once consisting of a number of small farms, is 
an irregular territory stretching for six miles along the 
sinuous course of the French Broad River in western 
North Carolina, aboyt two miles from Ashville. In char- 
acter.it is a broken hill country, with summits averaging 
2300 feet high; it is fairly well watered, and there are 
some stretches of alluvial bottom land between the hills. 
The whole area is not far from eleven square miles, about 
one-half of which—some four thousand acres—is woodland. 
This consists mostly of young oaks with other deciduous 
trees and some pines. Much of the bottom land is cleared 
and under cultivation. Under the small farmers the forest 
land had degenerated badly. Its slender products had led 
the owners, generally poor, to cut all the trees which were 
marketable either for fuel, fencing or saw logs; cattle were 
turned into the woodlands to graze and the young growth 
destroyed ; forest areas, also, were often burned over for 
pasturage, so that conditions grew steadily worse and were 
ata very low ebb when the properties changed hands. It 
is only a person of vast wealth who could undertake to 
transform eleven square miles of farms and woodlands into 
a summer residence ; but Mr. Vanderbilt has set about it 
in a most business-like way, demanding that_the enterprise 
shall show returns sufficient to prove itself self-supporting, 
while at the same time the transformation shall go on upon 
the lines prescribed by the science of forestry and the art 
of landscape gardening. The report of the first year’s 
work shows that the expenditures—which aggregate nearly 
$10,000—have been met by the receipts within less than 


$400. And this is only the beginning, when the output| are affixed to ‘evil intention’ toward the members of the 


must be expected to bear a greater ratio to the income than 
will appear later. 
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THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 
When the treaty of extradition between the United 
States and Russia was laid before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, about a year ago, considerable opposition was de- 
veloped on the ground that under any convention of this 
sort the United States might be compelled to aid the Rus- 
sian government in punishing its political opponents who 
should take refuge here. When the treaty, which accord- 
ing to custom was considered and ratified in secret session, 
was finally given to the public, this apprehension was in a 
measure allayed by finding in it the exemption of political 
offenders and the provision that the surrender of a fugitive 
to the Russian government should be made only upon such 
evidence of criminality as would justify our own magis 
trates in committing him for trial here. 

Undoubtedly, it was some consideration of this sort 
which induced the United States Senate to ratify the 


treaty and which reconciled public opinion to its accep- 
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to punishment for failure to betray children, childre for 
failure to betray parents, and even the relations of map 
and wife do not give release from this obligation, 

In may be said that no court in America woyjg le 


found to return a fugitive to suffer under the laws of Re 
‘ 


sia provided for political offences, whateve: might be ti 
. 7. . " ue 
pretext. The difficulty here is that, as already polated 


out, political and criminal offences overlap each other int 
We 


we know 
; : rye press of Speer |) 
and even of ‘intention’ is unknown, a political 


Russian code. They cannot be separated, as 


them here. In a land where liberty of the 


fugitiy, 
demanded from the United States for the treaty offence of 


forging the passport without which he could not escape 


from Russia would have to be returned to take the con 
quences, whatever they might be. 


No demand has yet been made for the extradition of 
ad na @ 
Russian subject under this treaty. It may never be put te 


the test. Butit is nota proper obligation for the Uni: 


ited 
States to carry, and the forthcoming discussion jn ¢ 
gress will undoubtedly show this fact. 


Freperick E. Goopricy 


A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROP!ISs1 


It has just been announced, in the New York papers 


that Nathan Straus will put up, upon one of his docks 





tance. But this has been only for a time; and, since there 


has been opportunity to think the matter over and to judge 


has come a change in public opinion and a movement in 
Congress looking to its abrogation. It is possible that this 
feeling has been aroused by the recent object lesson in ab- 


solutism which the Emperor of Russia has given the world. 


from the officials of his empire the privilege, which they 
had before enjoyed, of appointing their subordinates, and 
assumed that authority for himself exclusively. It was a 
mere detail of internal administration, to be sure; but it 
served to illustrate the entire dependence of the Russian 
monarch; and it is not surprising that it emphasized the 
doubt that reciprocal relations can be maintained between 
the United States and such a government in matters con 
cerning individual liberty. 

It is difficult for an American citizeti to put himself in 
the place of a subject of the Czar and realize fully what it 
isto live under agovernment of which he forms no partand 
in which he has no share. 
renders it practically impossible for the United States and 
Russia to find a common ground on which to meet for the 
The laws of the 
United States are made by the people for their own pro- 


exchange of offenders against their laws. 
tection. ‘The laws of Russia are made by the Czar for the 
protection of his government in the first place, and can be 
set aside at his individual will or administered by his offi- 
At the present time, and 
for a number of years past, there has been no civil law in 


cers according as he may direct. 


many of the provinces of Russia, a ‘ state of siege’ having 
been proclaimed and the rigors of martial law—which are 
far greater in Russia than elsewhere—taking the place of 
ordinary judicial proceedings. In these districts, trial by 
jury for any offence whatever can be had only at the dis- 
cretion of the authorities ; while cases of alleged political 
crime must always be heard behind closed doors. No po- 
litical case in Russia, indeed, has been publicly tried by a 
jury for sixteen years past; and five years ago offences 
committed against government employees were withdrawn 
from trial by jury and sent to special tribunals sitting in 
secret or to courts martial. 

These conditions, while thoroughly in harmony with the 
theory. of Russian absolutism, are strange and abhorrent to 
American citizens, living under a constitution which pro- 
vides that “in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 


tial jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall 


compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and have the assistance of counsel for his defence.” 


treaty requires the United States to surrender Russian 
subjects accused of crime. 

But the worst of it is that the ideas of what constitutes 
crime vary as greatly between Russia and the United 
States as do the ideas of justice. The criminal code under | 
absolutism takes cognizance of offences unknéwn under a 
The penalties of death, of 
penal servitude, of exile to Siberia, of loss of civil rights, 


constitutional government. 


exemption is withheld in such cases, and parents are held 





reached on a smaller scale. 


where this treaty is likely to bring us at ary moment, there | 


About a fortnight ago, by a simple decree, the Czar took | 


system of government upon the will or the whim of the | 


Yet itis this distinetion which | 


enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impar-| three wharves belonging to the firm on the East Sid 


Yet | none of their independence. 


if it should once gain a foothold in the poor districts, 
ruling family as well as to overt acts of treason or revolu- | 
The enterprise is one which will be | tion; they are made to apply to persons who, knowing of 
watched with great interest, since it cannot fail to demon-| such ‘evil intention,’ fail to disclose their knowledge and 
strate practical problems in forestry which could not be | denounce the offender; and, by special provision, the usual 


the East Side, a huge tent to shelter free, in the } 

mer days, mothers with children who need a sea breeze 
Undoubtedly there are things which might be said avainst 
this plan; it might be pointed out that on certain days 
there is no sea-breeze and that when the air is not « ’ 
a dock is the very hottest of scorching spots. Very likeh 
| there will be people to ask, “Why did he’ not save this 


money he will spend on the tent and with it help out some 
| ) 
| fand to give harbor excursions wherein the movement of 


| the boat keeps the passengers cool?” 


| 
| 


But every one who knows anything about Mr. Strans 
jand his works will be quite certain that there is a good 
| reason why the tent should be erected, or there would 
no tent. Mr. Straus is one of the most interesting figures 
that have, in this era of thoughtfulness for the destitur 
risen from the masses of the charitably inclined. It is} 
virtue of his common sense and his ability to deal wit 
creat problems that he has become thus distinguished 
He never seeks out subtle means of helping the poor out 
| of degradation, but he takes hold of whatever form 

| misery is at hand and does what he can  o mitigate tha 


in the simplest, most direct way possible. If he sees mul- 


| titudes of people needing coal, bread and lodging, he fur 
nishes coal, bread and lodging cheap, but not too cheay 
If he foresees that presently women are going to be gasp 
ing for breath in sultry weather, he does not prepare t 
pack them into steamboats and send them on exciting trips 
out to sea—which would be well enough if each one could 
go whenever the weather should be hot—but, instead, su 
plies them with seats sheltered from the sun, in sight 
the water, where they can rest quiet; a place to which 
they may go day after day, if they wish, till they grow te 
have for it that excellent quality of affection that comes 
of familiarity. 

But of course a man who is to deal with emergencies 
as they come to hand must have something besides commot 


sense; he must have executive ability and he must have 





| money. 

Mr. Straus has executive ability and controls larg 
| amounts of money, belonging both to himself and bis 
He and his brother, Isidor Straus, are ‘ Macy's 
in New York. 
ments of this great store that Mr. Straus has gained a pro 


| friends. 


It is in managing the multifarious depart 


found knowledge of business details and of human nature, 
so that every plan he has tried has been successfully 
worked out. For several winters he has been in the habit 
of selling coal in small quantities at cost to all comers # 
; 


| The importance of this plan must strike at once any 0% 


} 


have been committed,” and which assures him that he| who has seen poor people pay for coal, bought by ™ 
shall be “informed of the nature and cause of the accusa-| basket, half again as much as the rich man pays, who ey" 
tion; confronted with the witnesses against him ; have | scores of tons at a time. By Mr. Straus’s method, howeve’ 





<t 


| no one received coal free, and thus the deserving poor * 


They got a good barga? 


ae . * sands Of 
this is the system to whose tender mercies the present | that was how they considered the matter; and thousand 


people daily crowded to take advantage of it. Undoubtea} 
there was a certain amount of imposition practised up 

ald 
Mr. Straus : oo 


have afforded to give more. 


a few people bought coal at cost who 
But they were very 
Most of the customers were plait 
men and women living in extreme poverty. 

Daring the preparation against cholera last summer, 


Mr. Straus, bethinking himself, it is said, that an mare 
might 


ie# 


that was evident. 


well be uncontrollable, determined to do what he could # 
keep the poorer children healthy. So he supplied #* 
ilized milk in bottles, at nominal rates. The ends of 
bottles are made round so the mother must lay them upos 





their sides. And to keep the milk from running 0% 
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pee | 


, pares bottles tightly. Thus she is forced, without 


mus fe . . 7 
knowing it, to keep the milk safe from flying yerms. It is | 
+] h ingenious plans as this that Mr. Straus makes 

ve em aa . : . 
, eases. At present he has in operation six milk- 
de] § 
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A NEW DAY. 





A pearly, soft and opalescent sky ° 
That gently falls and circles round the sea, 

, | 
Low flying gulls, and billows rolling high 


And free. 


which has included a Channing and a Parker should be in 
the van of every good reform. 

In the few minutes allowed me let me briefly sketch the 
present situation of the temperance cause in this com- 
munity, chiefly as regards the obstacles to its progress. 


We gain nothing by ignoring facts or underrating the 
‘enemy. Although the chief point of attack chosen by re- 


| 
i 
| 


| ligious and political temperance advocates is the saloon, I 


1+ was, however, last winter when, as the police census | 
there were sixty thousand unemployed, destitute Expectant hush; till from the east a glow 


New York, that most of Mr. Straus’s benevolent 


si 


Proclaims the morn; 


os nes were set on foot. He hired an old schoolhouse, And then the bright, majestic sun—and lo, | shall speak of that last, and face, what is to my mind a 
filled it with cots and charged men five cents apiece for a A day is born! greater barrier than the grog-shop, the social respecta- 
ted and breakfast. This place was so successful that he Pedcedale, R.1 Fraxk H. Sweet | bility which hallows and preserves the drinking custom, I 
iin . - . . € ce yy $ } " . . . . +7 2 
caved a six-story store, transferred the men’s lodging | siete Dinceneniaitalaieisaaai ea never feel impatient to annihilate the poor man’s drinking- 
ott ened the schoolhouse to women. | ylace, while the club and the public dinner depend upon 
house to that and opened | place, 
oo) houses were full every night, and never once was THE ESSENTIALS OF TEMPERANCE the use of intoxicants and repel any attempt to outlaw the 
Botl house » g / REFORM I » Pp 
, ee disturbance ani@ng the inmates of either. ; usage as an infringement upon individual rights. Yet, 
there seriou i 5 pee Seer ee 4 g I g 


whenever the question of license presents itself, there is 
never lack of habitual and genteel users of alcoholic bev- 
erages to vote against the local sale of liquor. That is 


rhe most prominent of Mr. Straus’s operations, last 

, , ; t . | WM. LLOYD GARRISON BEFORE THE UNITARIAN TEM- 
ater, was the opening of a ‘depot’ on Grand street, in 
“ ‘ PERANCE SOCIETY, JUNE 1, 1894. 


the ‘forlorn’ district, to sell coal, bread, tea, coffee and | 


one ~ . uk " 2 ; » i ’ se > > . » > ; . ’ ’ 
cuwar at cost to all comers. These articles were disposed ro one past middle life whose rem mbrant e takes him notably the case in Cambridge, and among the representa- 
large packages for five cents a package. In the back to the old Washingtonian days, with their brilliant tives of Harvard University, an institution, which, to my 
lest of the winter there were days when twenty-five | promise and high hopes, and who contrasts them with this thinking, does more to foster the drink habit and to 


‘cand customers came to the store. The money to hire time of doubt and depression attending the in a spaeecete weaken, by example, the scruples of young men, than any 
be building—onee a dime museum—and to pay the wages reform, there will come the temptation to question the other single force in this neighborhood, if not in the state. 


the sixty persons employed in this enterprise came from cheering strain of Arthur Hugh Clough : Only those who come in conflict with its unwritten code 
“ Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The Enemy faints not nor faileth, 


Mr. John Pierpont Morgan. can comprehend its powerful influence, if great for good in 


It is in these ways that Mr. Straus works, careful not some directions, equally potent for evilin others. Whether 





nauperize his beneficiaries, yet careful also not to make | And as things have been they remain.” parents will it or not, whether boys are actually students 
. bogie of the idea of giving something for nothing. It} Yet, doubtless, the poet is right and the non-fulfilment of of the University or not, its tolerated customs and moral 
ss been his principle that in great emergencies one | the expectations raised in the early temperance movement, | tone everywhere prevade metropolitan life. At Harvard 


snnot stop to ask questions and test the worthiness of | however disappointing, leaves no excuse for discontinuing drunkenness and not drinking isa vice. The habit simply 
applicants for aid. And doubtless it is one of the unhappy | the struggle or abating faith and courage. marks social ease and polite breeding; and to look to uni. 
results of hard times that poor people must either be Moral suasion. which was the all sufficient remedy com- | versities for future temperance reformers is as idle as to 
allowed to starve or be fed freely and perhaps weakened | templated in the forties, has been unable to warn or save look to scholars for the purification of party polities, The 
more than a small percentage of human beings from drift- | same conventional conformity that makes the political 


ing into the whirlpool of intemperance. Prohibition, scholar scornful of unpopular principle, makes a consistent 


n character. 


1 BIT OF PROPHECY which would supplement argument by legal enactment, | protest against the evil of social drinking a mark of ill- 
: ee ais /next followed, with its partial gain. Restriction by high | breeding and fanaticism. Not until society decrees wine 
license, that compromise which always appeals to the unfashionable will temperance influence emanate from 


We published a few weeks ago the prophecy of the | average mind—claiming to be practical, and, in reality, academic sources. 


panic of 1893 which was contained in the novel called The | distrustful of principle—has had its ample trial and failure. Club life is all-abounding and increasing. No young 
Fortunes of Rachel, published by Funk & Wagnalls in| [ye Norwegian device now asking for consideration comes | man can frequent social clubs, although, himself an ab- 
the year 1884. We have nowcome to a second of the| also as a temporary expedient, a palliative, confessing a stainer, without losing his moral repugnance to drinking or 
prophecies in that bit of pre-historic history. distrust of methods hitherto tried. impairing his enthusiasm for the temperance reform, Per- 
The temperance reform differs from the specific reforms haps vo Boston club is doing more harm than the one 
where she marries John Wolff, who becomes a mining | which have reached a successful termination, and, by its | Which, under the guise of athletics, on the one hand tempts 
lawyer in that state. Of a sudden, John Wolff is called | jack of concreteness, baffles the efforts of philanthropy | to over-exertion and physical harm, aud on the other 


to Washington in 1895 by the attorney-general of that 


he story of Rachel carries her out to a mining state, 





and confuses schemes of cure. The great struggle in | makes its bar the most active and profitable adjunct of its 


time. John Wolff repairs to Washington, and writes to England against the iniquitous Corn Laws was definite demoralizing machinery. In comparison with these pro- 


and found complete accomplishment. The abolition of | motors of the drink habit—social hospitality, university 
| found a note from Randolph, and met them all at| American slavery, at one time seemingly impossible, | approval and club temptation—the saloon has a right to 
nine, which is early here. They have let things drift to a reached, duly, its culmination. As a rule, those who em- complain that it is made a scapegoat and is bearing the 
point inconceivable. But they have had the worst advice. 
It all comes out why that wretch Cotterell blew his brains 
out. He had held the government retainer, and had sold | expectation of its success in their own lifetime. But he 
himself to the—devil; I had better not mention names | who enlists in the temperance movement knows that as the 
else. My dear, I never was quite so near all infamy as 1| 
was when we overhauled this evidence. ‘Talfourd, who is | 
a prince among men, as 1 suspected before, had been 
aghast. He had told Randolph, who is perfectly clean, | 
though slow as a mule, that he would not go on with them | or perhaps be able to discern in his time an advance sub- 
one inch unless they had some man who understood what wares enough to be fixed and tabulated. 
| 
| 


his wife, under date of Sept. 6, 1895, the following letter: 


bark eagerly in a righteous cause have a reasonable | brunt of the attack. 
The medical profession is one of immense influence, 





and every family is dependent more or less upon its ad- 
vice. Unfortunately, its weight is against total abstinence, 
and often its alcoholic prescriptions stimulate subdued ap- 
petites or kindle new fires of thirst. It is not to be won- 
dered at, perbaps, when the results of bad living afford the 
doctor his most remunerative employment, The inculea- 
What then? Are we therefore absolved from effort of | tion to practise temperance, but not the asceticism of en- 

Whether we shall pull through, or whether Cotterell’s responsibility? As units of a human race, bound by the | tire abstinence, has helped to make more drunkards than 
senior and chief, whom I named inadvertently above, will | obligations of brotherhood at least to attempt to leave the the corner grocery and grqg-shop. ‘There are noble ex- 
be too much for us, a good God knows. But we shall see | world better than we found it, there can be no excuse for | ceptions, of course, among physicians, notably Dr. Rich- 
what we shall see, and do what we can do. | desertion or betrayal. The problem has a solution and | 4rdson of London, who places alcohol in the list of poisons 

The business on which John Wolff is summoned to| despair will never unlock it. Who knows how near we | and knows that to tamper with it is to invite danger; but 


drink habit is as wide as the human race, intrenched in 
diseased bodies and in the time-honored customs of society 
and fashion, so he can never hope to see the race ransomed 


he called mountain practice. He said, of course, he must 
be a decent man, and was pleased to name me. 


Washington is described in the following passage : may be to a new dispensation which will place in subjec- | #8 4 rule medical advice to self-indulgent patients is not to 
'tion the alcoholic master? So 1 gladly accede to the | put aside the accursed drink forever but to take itin a 
if rh ag mail and transportation cases was not to be | request of my friend, Mr. Eliot, to count myself as one moderate way. Even the brewer and liquor-dealer counsel 
settied in three months or in six. is é : et a + j 
the buel , = oo Indeed, this was but | among teetotallers to-night, sure of gaining if not of giving moderation. 
the bugle call for that great contest which, in years upon | ¥ : 5 $3 wera es The t ing interest | f il littl 
years, was to decide forever, as sanguine men hoped, | strength on this occasion. adapts, Seeunersinremoradass, subgbodtree ly desc stn 
whether two or three gigantic corporations were tu control Permit me to say that what strikes me as anomalous is |¢iated. Sheltered under the mistaken opinion, shared by 
_ re ee government of the United States, or | that you call yourselves the Unitarian Temperance Asso-| many professed friends of temperance, that: drankenness 
whether the Peop Thi Ss >» ary) ae ‘ ‘ : 
and control hens . <. pict Talk ~~ Wolff ciation, and yet are but a small fraetion of that great body. | is to be lessened by the free use of beer and light drinks, 
, >m. dolph, Talfourd anc olff, | y,, rag gw pee : ; : Pa ‘ 
or" . . . 3 ag ‘ . " 
back to back after the fashion of the bayonet manual of What is Unitarianism in its professions but the faith that | }t multiplies and controls saloons to vend its product. The 
France, the country had three paladins at last who under- | puts the welfare of humanity above all creeds and dogmas, | strong drinks are kept also by the same saloons. The 
stood each other, who believed in the country, and who, | appealing to the word for judgment not upon professions capital behind the majority of these grog-shops may be 
in years u —_ all oo CRNA : » ae = R p ai i." . 
lh tae ge years of every simoon of dust and every | but upon deeds? Why, then, should not Unitarianism be leasily traced by the advertised brand of beer in each. 
pest of rage, never lost hope for one minute, never itself the synonym for total absti eo? | I ist- | Whoever studies the beer question will find a record of 
announced one victory before it was won, never closed one — ” y ‘ ) i ” =" eee 5 not tne emg : 3 mn oy 
ence of this society in reality a protest against the apathy | evil not second to that of the stronger and more fiery 


eye upon any device of intrigue, and in the end they were 
those who established the Supremacy of the People. Ran-| which clogs the liberal faith? Fidelity of example is al sey In England brewing has attained such respecta- 
bility that it is often a help to Parliament or a peerage, 


It proved, as had been suspected, that this business 











dolph e 1 . . age 
a pp as stand the strain. It was in the adminis-| more important means of grace and regeneration than the | 
ation of the younger Clinton that this thing came to a 


} 
dines oe sultivated » ‘ c : od lips. ie it | and here the social encouragement extended to the insidious 
“ree Perens after the great decision Randolph pt <o psa laa ieg i es “ Paty ] = . * manufacturer is adding to the national henna 
wna bet ” m1 bed with the smile of peace and triumph | "°° * es ae vat the churches, which in a Ben ‘ Peoee, J . 
= pede on Success had lifted him from service here | reforms of an uplifting nature should be the leaders, have | I'he question by itself is worthy a separate temperance 
© nigner. propaganda. How many temperance meetings are neces- 


, | generally left the burden and heat of the day to outsiders 
Just at this moment, as history is writing itself, it would | who find discouragement in established religious organiza- 
seem that the conflict has begun. The central railroad of tions? 


Cali ia, ac : . . : 
‘ifornia, a corporation which will expire under its char- 
ter 


j * * a @) 
| sary to offset the influence of a single ‘ Pop’ Concert at 


| Music Hall? 
The saloon, most emphasized as the fountain of in- 


If | would speak impartially, may I say that, upon this | 


in the first quarter of the twentieth century, is inviting | question of temperance, since the days of John Pierpont | temperance by reformers, has much to say in its own 
the government to postpone the collection of what it owes | and his brave struggle in Hollis Street Church, there has | behalf. It is the poor man’s club, the centre of light and 
government till the end of the twentieth century. We | been no distinctive stand in the Unitarian denomination on | warmth in precincts of poverty and misery. To quench 
~~ see what we shall see. We shall see if the great this great issue, and that, in this respect, some of the more its cheerful rays, while the gilded bar-rooms of the hotel 
mune eee pentpol the People of the United | evangelical churches have shamed it by example ? This | and club are shining, is naturally felt to be another and 
a me ee the |} eople of the United States control | much I can declare without sectarian bias, my own affilia- | flagrant mark of caste and privilege, so firmly enthroning 

~ corporations. tions and friendships leading me to wish that the faith themselves in this country where self-government brazenly 


the 
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assumes to prevail. Mr. Stead affirms that in Chicago 
the saloons have fed more starving and unemployed people 
during the past distressing winter than all the other appli- 
ances of municipal or benevolent origin combined. The 
saloon, looked at philosophically, is an effect rather than a 
cause. It must be treated as a symptom, not as a disease. 
We see drunkards emerge from the saloon, but as in the 
picture where the elephant seems to gain its sole support 
from the tortoise upon which it stands, we know there 
must be something underneath the tortoise, just as surely 
there is something upon which the saloon must rest. Let 
me point out in my closing words that support. 

Intemperance among the rich comes from using alcohol 
to relieve a surfeit of the appetite, as a stimulant to excite 
pleasurable feelings, a spur to the jaded senses. Drunken- 
ness among the poor is a refuge from misery which insensi- 
bility brings. Drink is the one substitute which seems to 
fill the void that underfeeding and hunger create. The pint 
of beer makes the crust palatable, and pining babies sleep 
under its soothing spell. Look down below the grog-shop 
and see why its extinction will not make moral or sober 
men. 

I shall be accused of airing a hobby when I mention 
When I 
ask myself what makes darkest London and darkest Bos- 
ton the haunt of vice and crime, 1 cannot rest satisfied 
with the answer, “ Strong drink.” 


my objective point in the temperance crusade. 


Rum does not account 
for swarming tenement houses where human beings must 
live in lowest barbarism, for sweat-shops where creatures 
in the image of God have the aspect and attributes of 
beasts, for unemployed men and women, eager to work, 
yet idle. I search for the primary source, and, thanks to 
the new evangel of the Sinvle Tax I find it and find also 
the solution of the whole problem of enforced poverty, a 
revelation full of hope for the human race. 

The bounty of nature is ample for all mankind; the 
surface of this beautiful globe, which we call land, is 
superabundant and contains within its bosom all wealth, 
wailing only for the labor of man to extract it. Land is 
the opportunity, the necessity, the reservoir forall. A 
few have appropriated it, the rest must seek permission to 
labor for their needs. 
who owns the privilege, not to the producer. 


The product of labor goes to him 
While this 
monopoly of man’s heritage is fostered by partial law, the 
degradation of poverty which we deplore will steadily in- 
crease. 

Moral suasion may be urged with the voice of angels, 
but the tones will have no power to reach the sodden ears 
of humanity bred in slums. Prohibition may forcibly 
close a percentage of dram-shops. The thirst will not be 
allayed. Grant that men may be made temperate by 
force, they only add to the already over-crowded ranks of 
labor, increasing competition, now almost intolerable. 
Women may be admitted to the franchise and public 
administration, to the advantage of the community, but 
better government will increase rent and further grind the 
faces of the landless. 

Only when justice is substituted for charity by the 
unlocking of God's bounty for his children shall we touch 
the real root of intemperance. While waiting for the 
good time coming, not so distant as many think, let us not 
abate a single present energy or method to obstruct the 
universal scourge of alcoholic drink. 


The New York Mail and Express has, under the 
direction of its literary editor, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
collected from several large libraries,statistics as to the books 
most in demand at present. It is interesting to compare 
the results with the list of the ten works most in demand 
sent out recently by a large publishing house. That list 
consisted of standard works exclusively, headed by David 
Copperfield, with the Scarlet Letter next. But readers 
evidently go to libraries first to see what is in books before 
they buy them. For at all the libraries, noted in the 
Mail and Express article, which keep supplied with new 
books, the chief demand is for books of the day. Marcella 
is decidedly the favorite, but The Heavenly Twins, 
Katharine Landerdale and Ships that Pass in the Night run 
it hard. In almost every list of the ten there are one or 
two French books, by either Dumas or Victor Hugo. 
Nearly all the librarians give it as their opinion that the 
popular taste in literature is improving. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s star, says Mr. Talcott Williams, 
in the Critic, has been paling in the intellectual sky this 
ten years; but a finishing touch is given by the “ Aphor- 
isms,” collected by Julia Raymond Gingell. This sway of 
ponderous utterances of commonplace has about it nothing 
of the aphorism, which is truth with a new point, while 
these all have blunt ones. 





Mrs. Charles Henrotin of Chicago has recently re- 
ceived from the Sultan of Turkey the decoration of the 
order of the Chefakat. It isan order for women. The 
Sultan has just conferred it on the nurse of a young royal 


personage. 


DAMMING THE NILE— PHILA. 





SIR JOHN FOWLER BEFORE THE EGYPT EXPLORATION | such enormous cost and consequences can be comes 


FUND. 





most elaborate surveys and investigations will }< 
before details can be worked out and the work inyolyj 


—== 


i. 
It is understood that a large staff of surveyors, under . 


Sir John Fowler, the most eminent living engineer in | competent chief, have already proceeded to the Spot to 
England, in his address as president at the annual meeting | commence these studies, which will be very extensive and 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in London, on May 23, made 
some valuable and pertinent remarks upon the proposed | banks of the river now oceupied, and under cultivation, 


damming of the waters of the Nile for irrigation of the soil in | 
Egypt during the period of the year when that wonderful 
stream ceases its natural overflow. The only verbal report 
made of his remarks has been sent in manuscript to me, 
and I transmit it at once to this journal. Ww. Cc. W. 





You will naturally expect me to say afew special words 
to you to-day respecting the possible damage to the beau- 
tiful Island of Philw and its most interesting and pictur- 
esque ruins by the construction of a high and vast barrage 
to store the flood waters of the Nile, and thus secure a 
much larger supply of irrigation water at Low Nile at all 
times, and more especially when it happens that several 
years of Low Nile follow each other. 

In the latter event (which experience has shown to 





happen at not very infrequent intervals) serious losses and | 
widespread distress are at present inevitable. The only | 
means by which provision can be effectually made against | 
such disasters, and full effect given to the recent improved | 
irrigation works in the Delta of Egypt, is by the construc- | 
tion of a dam to store flood waters; and now that deficits 
have disappeared, and the time is favorable for under- | 
taking important works of profitable development, the 
Egyptian government* has wisely determined to take | 
practical steps in the matter. 

Commencing from the north, the first scheme consists 
of utilizing the extensive and deep depression in the 
Desert called Wadi Reian, which is situated immediately 
south of the rich district of the Faydm, and consequently 
near the site of the Ancient Lake Merris. 


| 


To give practi- | 
cal effect to this suggestion, it would be necessary to pro- | 
vide a Jarge ingress canal from the Nile, either by enlarg- 
ing the Bahr Josef or constructing a new canal, and an | 
equally large egress canal, so that flood waters might flow | 
into Wadi Reian by one canal, and irrigation water at 
Low Nile by the other canal. 


It would be also necessary 
to construct an extensive dam across the entrance to the 
Wadi, with sluices to retain and discharge the stored 
flood waters as might be desired. 

There is no objection whatever in principle to this 
scheme, and personally I should have been greatly pleased 
if on investigation it had been found to have had a balance 
of advantages over its rivals, as it avoided a dam across 
the river and any interference with antiquities; but the 
estimated cost of the works of construction, and the annual 
expense of dredging and maintaining the long and very 
large canals of entrance and exit left no alternative but to 
decide against the scheme. It may also be mentioned that 
being the most northern scheme, the area of land which 
would be improved by the operation of its works was the 
least of all the objects to be gained. 

Proceeding south, the next scheme is a dam or barrage 
across the Nile at Silsilis. (Except Wadi Reian, all the 
schemes suggested have dams across the river.) The bed 
of the river at Silsilis consists of a very soft sandstone rock 
with beds of clay, and would be a risky foundation for a 
great dam; and there being no special advantages in the 
site, but rather the contrary, the commissioners were able 
without much detailed examination to reject Silsilis unani- 
mously. 

We come now to the Assian Cataract, generally known 
as the- First Cataract, and here the moderate depth of the 
water, and the Syenitic granite rock of the bed, naturally 
tempted all parties to make more special studies, and con- 
sequently the commissioner found that two neighboring 
sites at the top of the cataract near Philew, were presented 
for their consideration. The alternative sites present very 
different aspects and involve very different results to all 
interested in the beautiful island of Phila. One of them 
is tothe south of the island and therefore would not inter 
fere with it. The other is on the north side of it, and 
would entirely overwhelm it, unless some method of preser- 
vation was adopted. In either case the Phile dam would 
affect the level of the water of the Nile, when it was filled 
with flood water, for a distance of about 150 miles. 

The most southern scheme suggested is at Kalabsha, 
where the rock in the bed of the river is strong and good 
and quite suitable for a foundation, but the width and 
depth of the river channel at that place would make the 
construction of a dam a work of very great cost and risk. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that a 
majority of the commissioners rejected all other alterna- 
tives, and adopted Philew as a site; and so far I agree with 
them. It is hardly necessary, however, for one to say that 
if the site of a dam or barrage near Phile is decided upon, 








* It has ria’ 
in Gl + appropriated $500,000 for a new and fire-proof Museum 








will include an exact survey of the villages and land on the 


and which would be more or less liable to be floodea 
These surveys will also include very special measurement, 
and records of the ruins of the temples and all other ANtig. 
uities, which might be liable to interference by the rais 
ing of the waters of the river. 

Personally, I have no doubt the Egyptian governmen 
will proceed with this survey and investigation with the 
utmost care, both as regards thé natives who may be dis 
turbed, and the antiquities which might be interfered with, 
Some of the able men who have done such good work for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund in surveys and explorations 
would be invaluable from their experience to assist the 
government in this important matter. I shall also jook 
forward with confidence, not only to the Egyptian goverp. 
ment’s carrying out the investigations of the 150 miles of 
the Nile valley south of Phile affected by the barrage with 
every possible care, but also to its publishing a record of 
the results of the work under the superintendence of 


1M. de Morgan. 


But the subject of preponderating interest at the pres 


/ent timie is the site of the Philw dam, and its possibh 


effect on the Island of Phile. 
great minuteness beyond those already made wil! now bx 
carried out so as to fix the exact position for the work, and 


Further examinations of 


| if that position shall be at some point south of Phila, in- 


volving no interference with the island and its temples, a 


| great relief will be immediately felt in Egypt, and by all 
| friends of Egypt, and so far as we are concerned, we shall 


simply have to say God speed to the great barrage work. 
But if, on the contrary, there should be circumstances 
of cost and contingencies that inevitably compel a decision 


}in favor of some point north of Philw, then the serious 
| problem presents itself as to the best means of carrying 


out the work, and yet at the same time preserving Philx. 

It has been suggested by some modern Cambyses that 
Phile should be eternally submerged without further con 
sideration, as being of no practical value. Another sug- 
gestion is to remove the temples to an adjacent island. | 
venture to think neither of these suggestions will receive 
many supporters either in Egypt or elsewhere, and cer- 
tainly not from those interested in the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

Many of the ladies and gentlemen now listening to me 
have gazed with admiration and the deepest interest at 
this beautiful island and its temples, and remembered that 
it has special claims for protection in having been wor 
shipped as the most sacred place in Egypt and conse- 
crated to Osiris, Isis and Horus, and also that it probably 
received the ashes of Osiris from Abydos.* 

The glorious ruins in the Nile valley are records of the 
resources and power of the ancients in constructive works, 
and at the present day the resources and power of the 
moderns have reached a development which makes the 
design and construction of the vast barrage proposed, a 
possible and safe work. 

My idea is to utilize some of these modern resources 
for the preservation of Phile. You may safely take it 
from me that there would be no difficulty whatever im 
raising every temple in the island to any required level 
without disturbing a single stone and by also filling up the 
general ground of the island, the higher flood level of the 
new great dam would be relatively the same to the island 
and its temples as the present flood level is to them now, 
and therefore the only change made would be an increase 
of beauty by reason of the greater breadth of water round 
the island, and by its greater prominence in being placed 
at a higher level. 

We all hope that a site south of Phile may be finally 
adopted, but if otherwise, I believe the solution | have 
described would give general satisfaction. The expense 
would be a small proportion of the total cost of the barrage 
work, and could not fail to add greatly to the interest felt 
in this great conception of the Egyptian government. 

I have seen it stated that the people of Egypt - 
absolutely indifferent to the fate of the wonderful ruins ™ 
the Nile Valley. I can personally give this statement the 
most emphatic contradiction from the knowledge acquired 
in my visits during many years to every part of the Nile 
Valley as far south as Wadi Haifa. I believe nothing 
would be more fatal to the popularity and success of the 
magnificent proposal to obtain perennial irrigation wat 
for the rich lands of Egypt, than to permit the Cambys* 
like destruction of the islands and temples of Phile by 
their subaqueous burial in the proposed vast lake. 

The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund is to preser¥® 





"The ancient Egyptians’ most sacred oath was, “By him b® 
sleeps at Philz.”’—w. c. w. 
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sot to destroy, and it will, I think, not be out of place 
we should express to the Egyptian goverument, with 


and 


that 


whom we have always acted in most friendly co-operation 
‘s our search after evidence of bygone times, our great 
satisfaction with the words of the distinguished Under 
Secretary of State Pablic Works Department of Egypt 
(M: Garstin), in his report, viz.—* That any work 
wi caused either partial damage to or the flooding of 
the beautiful temple of Phile would be rightly considered 


by the whole civilized world as an act of barbarism.” 





THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY PHOTO- 
METRIC CATALOGUES. 





RITCHIE DISCUSSES PROFESSOR PICKERING’S REPLY 


MR 
TO MR. CHANDLER. 
To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 


| see that Tar ComMONWEALTH of last week reprints 
in full an article from the Astronomische Nachrichten No. 
3930. by Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director of Harvard Col- 
, The 


This communication is in reply 


Observatory, entitled Harvard Observatory 


lege 
Pho 
to Mr. S. C. Chandler's article in the same German periodi- 


tometrie Catalogues. 


eal some two months ago, which calls attention to errors 


in the Harvard Photometric work. This article was 
reprinted nearly in full in Toe COMMONWEALTH for 
March 24. In the same issue, at your request, I reviewed 


Mr. Chandler's article, shedding light, I 


matters which the inexpert could hardly be expected to 


trust, upon 


understand without some popular explanation. The reply, 


it seems to me, is equally in need of explanation and, 
further than this, of criticism, and I beg therefore to tres- 
pass upon your good nature and your space. 

The first paragraph of the Harvard Observatory reply 
is not scientific, and in a purely scientific consideration it 


would have no place.. But in as much as it contains two 


insinuations as to Mr. Chandler's former position and his 


objects, it cannot be permitted to pass unchallenged. In 


order that its language may be noted, it seems proper to 


quote it in full. It is as follows : 


Mr. 8. C. Chandler, formerly employed in the Harvard Col 
ege Observatory, states, in a recent number of the Astronom 
Nachrichten (Vol. 134, p. 355), that there are certain 
errors in the photometric catalogues of that Observatory, and 
draws certain conclusions as to the general value of the whole 
work. As shown below in detail, the particular errors specified 
in general confirmed, but the inferences he has drawn 
regarding the whole work are not justified. Whatever animus 
underlies the attack can on!y be important in so far as, if it 
exists, it tends to weaken the force of sweeping assertions and 
deductions sought to be drawn from scanty premises. Animus, 
unfortunately, is not unknown in scientific discussion, and 
may exist, as we believe it exists, if at all, in this case, without 
the person whom it dominates being aware of its presence. 


sce 


are 


A business man who glanced over this paragraph said 
at once, “I see, a discharged employee who has a grudge 
to pay.” Now, if this man who did not know the circum- 
stances was led so directly to such a conclusion by the 
wording of the paragraph, others may read it in the same 
way, and it seems proper to spend some minutes in the 
discussion of these two matters, the discharged employee 
and the animus. 

Every one knows that, some ten years ago, Mr. 
Chandler was connected with Harvard Observatory. The 
following statement, taken from the preface of Vol. XVII 
of the Annals of the Observatory, defines his position most 
admirably: “It seems proper to add that Mr. Chandler’s 
relation to the Observatory has been rather that of volun- 
tary association in scientific work than that of assistant.” 
This testimonial, which bears the signature of the Director 
of the Observatory, was published, not while Mr. Chandler 
was anew and untried man in the institution, but about a 
year after his connection with it had ceased. 
comment on this matter seems unnecessary. 

Now for the animus. 


Further 


The qualification, “ if it exists,” 
which is given twice in the paragraph, shows that the 
Director does not know that animus exists, and he says 
directly that he believes that if it exists at all, Mr. 
Chandler does not know it exists. Here is a dreadful 
‘animus’ and it is not perceptible to him nor to Mr. 
Chandler, and yet we are led to infer that it may weaken 
the force of Mr. Chandler’s deductions. This is really 
weer a complicated matter, comparable, perhaps, to the 
conflicting emotions of Koko or Strephon or almost any of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s heroes. There seems to be not the 
slightest reason for forcing the word ‘animus’ into the 
story save that it hasa sinister sound, and if it could be 
connected even by the most tenuous thread to a conclusion 
wll sng inference, it might serve to throw a shade of dis- 
credit upon it to the inexperienced, popular mind. 
But since the subject of animus has been introduced, 
‘* may be well to follow it a little further and to present 
nc donans — tend to prove that none exists. A single 
feeling pay suffice to show that, had there been personal 
thd de 5 f ime of Mr. Chandler, he could not have 
inhi ie, = id opportunities which have been pre- 
expose the careless work of the Observa- 
tory. But he has persistently ignored these chances, and 











he has even shielded the Observatory by tacitly allowing 
the blame for its carelessness to rest on his own shoulders. 

In Vol. XI of the new series of the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of this city, there is an article entitled 
Recent Observations of Variable Stars. This article, 
which was intended to give advice and information to the 
observers of variable stars, is signed by the Director of 
Harvard Observatory. Included in this article is a list of 
the variable stars with their positions for 1875 and other 
data, the list being credited in the text to Chandler’s pro- 
visional (manuscript) catalogue of known variables. In 
this article, some fifty positions, or about one-quarter of the 
whole number, were wrongly given, being so much in error 
that the identification of the stars from the position in the 
list was impossible. ‘The cause of these mistakes was this : 
The positions which Mr. Chandler used for his list were 
those of 1855, and the Observatory carried these forward 
to 1875 by applying the precession. This operation wasa 
very simple numerical one which consisted in multiplying 
the precession for one year, which is given in a table, by 
twenty, the number of years, and applying this correction 
to the previous position by addition or subtraction, accord- 
ing to the part of the sky in which the object was situated. 
It was in this process, which any school-boy could perform 
in say half a minute to a star, that the Harvard computer 
was fault. Not knowing apparently that precession 
should sometimes be subtracted, he added all his correc- 
tions. The Observatory, of course, aftera while discovered 
the error of this method, and in Vol. XXIV of its annals 
it soberly announces to astronomers the fact that preces- 
sion carries some stars southward. 

Thus through ignorance of one of the most elementary 
of astronomical principles, this list was filled with errors, 
and since it was credited to Mr. Chandler, he was naturally 
thought to be responsible for them; and, up to this day, 
he has shielded the Observatory in this matter by assuming 
the blame in silence. The facts have, of course, been known 
to the Director of the Observatory and to a few who are 
intimate with Mr. Chandler, but the present statement is 
the first one ever made which places the blame where it 
belongs. 

Since the publication of this Harvard list, Mr. Chand- 
ler has issued two printed catalogues of the variable stars, 
one in 1888 and the other last year. Either one of these 
would have afforded him the opportunity, had he been so 
disposed, for a scathing review of the Harvard work, but 
in neither of them is there any hint of the Harvard short- 
comings, 


at 


Indeed, in his second catalogue, being forced to 
call attention to the fact that different positions have been 
given at different times, by the discoverers, for the same 
variable star—positions so discordant as to cause difficulty 
in identifying the star—the matter is touched upon so dis- 
creetly that it is only by particular examination of the tables 
that one can ascertain that all but twoof these are Harvard 
stars. Had Mr. Chandler been animated by the slightest 
ill-will toward Harvard Observatory, these were oppor- 
tunities for criticism which he could not have failed to 
use. But, on the contrary, he has displayed the utmost 
reticence with regard to the Harvard failings of all kinds 
and has spoken on those of the photometric catalogues only 
when it has become evident to him that they are serious 
enough to imperil future scientific work. In the light of 
these facts, it may be seen that Harvard Observatory is in 
debted to Mr. Chandler for tolerance, and the suggestion 
of animus is, to say the very least, ungracious. 

While the first paragraph of the Harvard reply is under 
consideration, it seems proper to take exceptions to 
another of the statements therein contained, viz., that 
“the particular errors specified are in general confirmed.” 
Why not say frankly what is true—“are entirely con- 
firmed ”—for the errors specified are with a single excep- 
tion admitted ; and, more than this, Mr. Chandler’s mere 
guesses as to what wrong stars were observed instead of 
the right ones are acknowledged in every instance save 
one to have been correct guesses. In the single error not 
admitted, the Observatory avails itself of a loop-hole of es. 
cape suggested by Mr. Chandler in his article, while in the 
guess, the star really observed was actually farther away 
from the true place than the star guessed. Such strict 
confirmation is avery different thing from mere ‘ general 
agreement’ and should be so understood. At the same 
time, it should not be forgotten that this strict confirmation 
shows at a glance how exceedingly careful Mr. Chandler 
has been in every detail pertaining to the whole matter. 

The initial paragraph of the reply of the Observatory 

as proved so suggestive a theme that it has expanded this 
letter beyond the limits which I had originally set for a re- 
view of the whole matter, and it may be well, therefore, to 
defer the consideration of the scientific portion of the reply 
to a future letter. Joun Ritcuie, Jr. 





The American edition of the Quiver contains as usual 
a large number of excellent articles ; among them a descrip- 


tion of Some Unfashivnable Slums in London; spots where 
the aristocracy does not care to go to ‘see low life.’ The 
number is fully illustrated. 








HELEN OF TROY. 


BY LAWRENS MAYNARD, 
Was she, whose dazzling beauty long ago 
Filled a young world with strife and sorrows keen, 
Of stature queenly, with commanding mien 
And haughty features? Nay, I think not so; 
But rather she was soft and sweet and small; 
With baby features and bewitching smile 
So innocent, that seems to know no guile 
Yet hides a heart unprincipled in all; 
And with clear eyes—false, false in everything | — 
Could look her lover in the face and ask 
“ Cans’t thou then doubt me?” and her feelings mask 
And seem to speak with truth’s sincerest ring.— 
For such the women are since time began 
That have beguiled the strongest hearts of man. 
From his Book of Sonnets. 





LITERATURE. 


KUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


EuRoPsE. (1598-1715. By Henry Affley Wakeman, M.A. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


To condense the history of so vast and so important 
a period as the sixteenth century within the compass of a 
small volume, to preserve proportion in the process, and 
at the same time to make a narrative which shall hold the 
attention of the average reader, is a difficult undertaking, 
and itis no small praise to Mr. Wakeman to say that he 
has succeeded in doing this. 

His plan of making the history of France the central 
point of his programme thoroughly justifies itself by the 
result, and in adopting that method he clearly conforms to 
the true philosophy of the period before him. France, 
more than any other nation, represents during the six- 
teenth century the great process of transformation from 
feudalism to the modern world. In England that process 
had taken place long before. The terrible century of the 
Rose Wars had destroyed the power of the nobility and 
prepared the way for the iron domination of the Tudors. 
In the seventeenth century England was engaged in tak- 
ing another step of development, and one which had, for 
the time, but little interest for the rest of Europe. Ger- 
many and Italy, on the other hand, torn by internal strife, 
represented only chaos; nor was their condition substan- 
tially altered till the daysof Bismarck and Cavour, In 
France alone, under the stern rule of Richelieu and the 
fierce centralization of Louis XIV., the whole sixteenth 
century was given over to overcoming the power of the 
nobles and substituting for it the unified action of the 
state. And here 1 should like to dwell, if there were 
space, on Mr. Wakeman’s excellent treatment of the chief 
figure in all this action, Louis XIV. It would be hard to 
find a fairer mean than the historian holds, between the 
abuse of enemies and the undue exaltation of admirers. 

Mr. Wakeman has not, moreover, distorted his subject 
as a whole, in order to suit his method of treatment. Side 
by side with the steady movement of France, he traces for 
us the violent oscillation of English polities, the growth of 
the Turkish power in the Bakt, and, above wll, with admir- 
able clearness, that most perplexing tangle of alliances and 
counter alliances, the Thirty Years’ War. It would be 
hard to improve on his account of the brief but splendid 
career of the great Gustavus, “ ‘The Lion of the North and 
Bulwark of the Protestant Faith,” as our immortal friend 
Major Dugald Dalgetty would have called him. 

In writing a general history of this character, it is nec- 
essary to be impartial, unprejudiced, ang at the same time 
to avoid the lifelessness of a merely judicial statement. 
Mr. Wakeman is successful in both these respects. His 
impartiality, his readiness to recognize good in every 
party and on every side must be evident to every one. 
Indeed, this sometimes goes so far as to appear like para- 
dox, as when he tells us in one place that Louis XIV. was 
“a greedy tyrant” and in another that “the motive and 
inspiration of his every thought and plan was the glory 
and the welfare of his country.” Doubtless there is truth 
in both these statements: nous sommes des étres mobiles et 
nous jugeons des étres mobiles.” But one should not put 
them quite so broadly. 

Furthermore, Mr. Wakeman succeeds in imparting a 
life and interest to his subject, which, considering the 
necessity for conciseness, is quite marvellous. The in- 
stances of this are too numerous to mention. Most excel- 
lent is his presentation of the characters of Richelicu, of 
Mazarin, of Christina of Sweden, of Louis XIV. The 
description of battles is especially good ; at once clear and 
picturesque. Among the best of them is that of the Battle 
of Breitenfeld, in which Tilly was crushed by Gustavus 
Adolphus. And another equally good bit, of a different 


kind, is the account of Louis X1V.’s announcement of the 
accession of Philip V. 

Perhaps the style of Mr. Wakeman is not all that could 
be desired. He seems to vacillate between a manner bold 
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and daring almost to roughness, as when he says that 
Richelieu “had the satisfaction of feeling that he had got 
his hand upon the throat of his huge antagonist and was 
choking her,” to a rhetoric neither very original nor very 
effective: “ Denmark was the foe upon whom Gustavus 
was called to whet his virgin steel.” Still, in the main his 
writing is simple and straightforward, neither pretentious 
nor clumsy. 

Mr. Wakeman’s history is purely political, and that is 
not the fashion now. 
book of the condition of the people, of literature or philos- 
ophy. 
he had told us, at any rate, something more about the great 
Counter-Reformation and its spiritual influence. 


We hear comparatively little in his 


Perhaps he is right in his course; but one wishes 


GAMALIEL Braprorp, Jr. 


Tue YeLLow Book. An Llustrated Quarterly. Vol Ll Lon- 
gon: Elkin Matthews & John Lane. Boston: Copeland & 
Jay. 


Even though the cover of a book is, for the most part, 
bright yellow, and is decorated with a brazen barmaid of 
a comic muse, peering at you in an ill-mannered way 
through her mask, and never minding an evil-eyed, con- 
templative man behind her; and even though the book 
title, The Yellow Book, and, 
though bound in boards, promulgates itself as a periodical ; 


bears the extraordinary 


in short, even though the whole thing is a glaring bid for 

notoriety and the shillings that go with it, nevertheless, | 
that does not prove that nothing between the covers is | 
admirable, In point of fact. to be sure, not very much of 

the Yellow Book is worth while. Its contents is chiefly 

made up of commonplace thoughts covered over witha 

pretty style like literary rolling-pins gilded to hang in the 

yellow parlor of Messrs. Elkin Matthews and John Lane. 

Why should the editors think any one would be delighted 

with Richard Le Gallienne’s long, vague rhapsody over an 

oak-tree, or George Saintsbury’s reflections upon wines ? 

One expects brighter thought from Saintsbury; his wines 

ought to make him think of something that would not 

occur to the whole world. As for Mercedes, by Henry 

Harland, being an account of the life and death of a white 

mouse, it might interest children if the heroine’s adven- 

tures were not very uneventful, and her persunality hope- 

lessly commonplace. 
Mr. Harland, is a bit of good moralizing, but the tragedy 
is net fully wrought out. The tale ends with a man’s 
death just at the moment when he discovers he is super- 
annuated. ‘That would have seemed fitting to our fathers. 
But to-day, satiated with fictitious tragedies, we have 
become more refined in our cruelty toward heroes of liter- 
ature. With our thumbs turned down, we doom the glad- 
iators fighting with fate in our books not to death but to 
torture; and not to the physical torture of sliced up limbs, 
but to the dreadful mental agony of remorse or of appre- 
hension. To have been thoroughly satisfactory, the mid- 
dle-aged, exhausted man in The Broken Mirror ought to 
have gone on living for desolate years, crying out in spirit 
against pitiless Fate. Instead, he dies, and the author has 
clumsily introduced into his death-scene a bit of clap-trap 
in the shape of a broken mirror, sign of a death. 

But there is plenty of the modern spirit in The Yellow 
Book. There is a good little study of a mood, A Lost 
Masterpiece, by George Egerton; a not very convincing 
‘ study,” by the vid Mr. Herbert Crackanthorpe, of the 
effect upon a prostitute of the announcement thatshe will 
die with consumption in three months; and a play, The 
Fool's Hour, by John Oliver Hobbs and George Moore ; 
the hour is an unpleasant hur, after the manner of hours 
in Ibsen's less psychological plays. 

Briefly, the greater part of the contents of The Yellow 
Book is insignificant; by no means up to the standard of 
excellence maintained in our American magazines. 

But certain articles there are which demand one’s 
attention. William Watson has two gems of sonnets. 
One, The Frontier, is quite worth reproduction here : 


A Broken Looking Glass, also by 


At the hushed brink of twilight—when, as though 
Some solemn journeying phantom paused to lay 

An ominous finger on the awestruck day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great presence go,— 
A moment comes of visionary glow, 

Pendulous ’twixt the gold hour and the grey, 
Lovelier than these, more eloquent than they 

Of memory, foresight and life’s ebb and glow. 


So have I known, in some fair woman’s face, 
While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first faint, hesitant, elusive hint 

Of that invasion of the vandal years 

Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears. 


Does not this touch caressingly a thought common to all 
who care to watch the development of human nature. 


Arthur Symons has a daring poem in the Swinburnean | 


vein; a rapturous recalling of the “joy not shame” he had 
shared with a star-eyed girl, And—strange contrast !|— 
a few pages further on Arthur W. Waugh begins an 
earnest plea for Reticence in Literature; a plea that 
deserved a better fate than presentation to the world under 








freedom. One can but fear that Mr. Waugh is supporting 
a—temporarily, at least—losing cause, and, indeed, he 
seems to know it. 

But there are two articles in the Yellow Book that go 
One Beerbohm’s 
Defence of Cosmetics; the other, the leading article, The 
Death of the Lion, by Henry James. The Defence of 
Cosmetics is chiefly remarkable for its pretty form. A 
eulogy of artifice, it is itself a good bit of artifice. 
can overlook its insolence and read it, one will come upon 
enough happy phrases to pay for his pains. 
besides, some excellent satire. 


far to justify its existence. is Max 


If one 
It contains, 

In a class by itself, apart from the rest of thc book and 
far above it, is Henry James's story of the novelist driven 


Mr. 
James has wisely enhanced the effect of his story by put- 


into popularity, and literally entertained to death. 


ting it into the mouth of a worshipper of the novelist to 
whom the lost masterpiece of the great author could be 
But if he has 
permitted another to describe the superficial admiration 


just as important as Mr. James pleased. 


of ‘ Society’ for the author, at least Mr. James has made 
the points in his own beautiful way. One could have 
wished, however, that the American girl, who is a little too 
adoring and too conscientious in her self-sacrifice to be 
quite natural, had been left out; she is not a necessary 


adornment of a tale which deals with a really seriously 





unfortunate state of affairs. 
There are in the Yellow Book fifteen pictures—not | 
illustrations, for they do not refer to the text, but stand or | 
fall by their own merit. Sir Frederick Leighton has two | 
good sketches in chalk; one, a study of dancing figures, | 
is full of movement and grace. Aubrey Beardsley has 
three pictures of ladies, all more or less out of drawing. 
T. J. Nettleship’s Head of Minos is full of gloomy sugges- 
tion. Most of the pictures are portraits. 
As to the raison d’étre of The Yellow Book—the peri- 
odical eeems to fill the function of presenting to the public 
things that other magazines would refuse to publish, and 
which were perhaps better left unsaid. Furthermore, it is 
exclusively literary, as our great magazines, except one, 
are not. It is, however, impossible to predict from the 
first number the tone which a periodical willfinally assume. 
Whether, in the midst of our far better magazines, with 
their large circulation in Great Britain, it will live long 
enough to assume any definite tone at all remains to be 
seen. 
A.spert Wuite Vorsr. 


One of the very latest of the publications of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company is My Summer in a Mormon Village, 
by Florence A. Merriam, whose previous volume, Birds 
through an Opera-glass, proved successful some time since. 
This later book of hers is the simple story of afew months’ 
vacation in a quiet village near the shore of the Great Salt 
Lake, where the authoress and her naturalist companion 
found “a veritable haven of rest,” and where life was so 
smooth and so tranquil, that “our events were the bloom- 
ing of a rosebush or an episode of the henroost or barn- 
yard.” The book presents a very pleasant little story ; it 
gives an insight into the home lives of these people and the 
industries of the district most distinctly affected by the 
depression in silver; it describes the manners and customs 
of the natives, with notes on the climate and scenery, the 
birds and the beasts, and the Mormons, themselves, with 
their religious opinions and their former polygamy, all in- 
teresting topics and charmingly treated. Without an atom 
of conceit, the authoress relates her story, furnishing even 
to the best informed new facts and new impressions. Mrs. 
Merriam is bright, observant woman, with high appre- 
ciation of picturesque bits of still life, and one who knows 
well how to place her gathered treasures before the public 
in most attractive guise. 


A remarkably well-constructed story is Time and the 
Player, by Lewis Hainault, published by T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. It is a happy combination of rather profound 
psychological study with a good, swiftly moving plot. The 
hero, an English broker, a man of high ideals of what is 
respectable for men; ideals that with his tremendous will 
he can follow closely, is a very interesting personality. He 
is a Grandcourt, but Grandcourt without vices, and with 
warm conjugal affections repressed under his polished 
exterior. His emotions, as he is threatened successively 
with financial ruin, with physical ruin, and with the shame 
of his wife’s very mild indiscretion, are convincingly traced 
out. His career, unlike the career of many heroes of 
books of the day, is dedicated to Fate the Relentless, not 
Fate the Ironical. Therefore, though the story is tragic it 
is at least not enervating in its hopelessness. 

A character in The Dancing Faun, a book by Florence 
Farr, published in America by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
remarks that “ nothing excites virtue so much as the spec- 
tacle of other people’s vices.” Doubtless this is true, 
within certain limits, and Miss Farr would have done well 





the-escort of companion articles most unrestrained in their 


——= 
to reflect upon it before she produced her vice of a book 
Surely she must have had before her the spectacle Of those 
other vices rife among British women-authors ; those books 
wherein headstrong people do vicious things and are rathe 
admired by every one for doing them. There js perhaps 
some excuse for the treatment of no matter what king 
personality in fiction, if it be treated very well, bu: & bad 
treatment of an unpleasant subject is inexcusable. Mis 
Farr has portrayed a self-willed girl who falls in Jove with 
an unprincipled man, and when he refuses to respa 
shoots him. 


ofa 


mad, 


about the 
murder advises her to keep it hidden lest she bring } 
g 


The only other person who knows 


ier 
Thus the book end 
There is an attempt to indicate the emotions of the }j 


aristocratic family into disgrace. 


bred woman who has killed some one, but it is slight ue 
not very interesting. 

The Cassell Publishing Company send forth, in 4, 
Unknown Library series, My Two Wives, being two « 
says by a retired grocer; one upon his first wife by her 
second husband ; the other on his second wife by ieee fires 
husband. The good, garrulous man, with many quaint 
quavers and semi-quavers of incident, describes the yp 
satisfactoriness of his life with the intellectual Mrs, Mole 
skin the first, and his rapturous bliss with sweet Mp 
Moleskin the second. The book is well worth taking to ty 
mountains or sea-shore, for whosoever enjoys rood 
character drawing. 

Young Sam and Sabina, by Tom Cobbleigh, anothe 
book in the Unknown Library, deals with events more ex 
citing than those in My Two Wives. In the latter book ther 
is no plot, but young Sam and Sabina go through various ad 
They are both rustics, Somersetshire, and a pot 


very wicked villain from the city comes and makes love to 


ventures. 

Sabina. The tale ends well, however, with the city lover’; 

discomfiture. This plot is, of course, not fresh, and it is 

not very freshly presented, and, though the characters an 

real enough, the book is not very important. 
PERIODICALS. 

The New World, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, in its June issue, presents an excellent list 
things attractive to those who are interested in ethics and 
theology. The articles are essays, each one of which is 
worthy of notice more extended than is possible in a brie! 
review. Dr. H. Holtzmann of Strasburg considers, in 
the light of the present day, the criticism made of the New 
Testament by Baur. He shows the position assumed ly 
Baur in the theological world and defines him as a pat! 
finder and a pioneer of the strongest type. Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams gives a bit of local color in his con- 
sideration of the mystic, John Kelpius, who established 
himself in this country during the closing years of the 
seventeenth century. Dr. F. C. Porter of Yale contributes 
a discussion of the religious and historical uses of the 
Bible, an essay which is healthy in tone and worthy of 
high commendation. Dr. Orello Cone considers in his 
masterly way The Pauline Teaching of the Person of 
Christ, while Mr. R. A. Holland, Jr., discusses the signif- 
cance of pessimism, to which he accords a use and a fuse 
tion in the economy of thought, although as a theory o 
Rev. N. P 
Gilman contributes a study of Democracy and the Poet 
and Dr. Bernhard Duhm of the University of Basle is the 
author of a scholarly consideration of The Book of Jo! 
the author of which is, in his opinion, * one of the greatest 
poets in the literature of the world”; a writer whose pro 


life he believes it to be false and one-sided. 


ductions “ deserve to be read by every earnest man.” The 
book reviews presented are of the highest type, being eac! 
the study of a specialist in his own field, but the mento 
of a book or two which have been before the public for + 
year very nearly suggests that this department is not in# 
its elements quite fully abreast of the times. 


The Bulletins of the Salem Public Library, in additie 
to their local interest to the residents of that city, have! 
wide field of usefulness among the general reading pad 
Through his long practical acquaintance with books in 
commercial way and his thorough study of the mo 
modern and practical of library methods, Mr. Gardner M 
Jones, the librarian, has been able at a single stroke, 
almost, to place this library high in rank among the mos 
useful in the state, and in these bulletins, now in thet 
second volume, he affords to every one a means of keeping 
abreast of the times in a literary way. Each one of the 
recent bulletins has contained, in addition to the rege™ 
list of aceessions, a valuable reading list on some subject 
That of the April issue is devoted to geology. 

Godey’s Magazine, with its many illustrations and is 
letter-press by well-known writers, is coming rapidly ® 
the front as a magazine devoted to letters and the ™ 
arts. The June number begins with the third instalme® 
of Seward’s letters, written from St. Thomas, lette™* 





teresting both for their own sake and the sake of “7 
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onality of their writer. 

-ibes the Paris Salon of this year, in an attractive | ti 
. and her article is illustrated with most interesting b 

wav, = , 

| res of the studios of suceessful artists. 

peur 


to ‘ 


pers 


dex 
: It is curious | \ 
that the work-shops of the most celebrated artists | n 
al ea 
those of less known painters. 
ee . ey % 

th but easels bearing half-finished works, 

reau’s room is not more splendid. | 
« evidently a work-shop, but Munkacsy’s is luxurious | ¢ 
Eliza: | 


omoh: notricher, however, than that of a Miss 


beth Roberts. Leon Mead’s story of Munich life, Chance, | 

is begun and carried to an interesting point, and there are 

‘ort stories by John Habberton, Albert Hardy, Julia 
oder and William A. Ayres. Arthur 


delicate sonnet Oh, Ambient Air! 


I 
t 
i 


Chamberlain 


In the opening article of Biblia for this month, Dr. 
William C. Winslow, D. D., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 


. . : . . I 
for America of the Egypt Exploration Fund, points out 


. ; 1 
certain spots in Egypt where formerly Scarab manufac-| 


« were situated. The principal manufactory to which | 


Dr. Winslow refers was placed near Naukratis. Six huan- | 
i and seventy-eight moulds have been unearthed there. | ‘ 
Dr. Winslow publishes, also, in another place, a list of the % 
subscribers to the Fund from April 20 to May 20. He | 


ves notice that the circular of the fund is now out, and 


may be had upon application to him at 525 Beacon street, 
Bost Another article of interest in Biblia is a descrip- 
Dashour of 


of the discoveries in the 


easures belonging to the X[I[th Dynasty ; 


cemetery at 
the Dynasty 
whose most distinguished monarch was Usertesen Lil. It 
is hoped that the royal tomb itself may presently come to 


light 


June and July of Poet-lore come out together in a} 


The 


literature. 


4 
consideration of | 


j 


louble number. issue runs to 


Scandinavian In the opening article, Saga 


Wisby the 


: R Sy } 
mythology as finest and most vigorous of primitive forms | 


Johannes H. upholds Norse | 


Literature, 


of myth and Speaks warm words of praise of the saga: 
Staff- | 
Stroke, a tale full of the high spirit of the old Norsemen. 


He summarizes a saga; the story of ‘Thorstein 


Professor Daniel Kilham Dodge has a word of praise for | 
the Danish poet, Emar Christiansen, saying he ought to be 
poet-laureate of Denmark. An anonymous critic has a} 


clearly put argument in favor of Ibsen’s Ghosts, both as 
a piece of dramatic construction and as a play leading one 
defends 
Charles Ww. Hodell 


continues with his not very profound treatise on Shake- | 


to moral living. Professor L. A. Sherman scien- 


tific consideration of wsthetic objects. 


speare’s opening scenes, as striking the key-note of dramatic 
action and motive, and there are several book reviews. 


The current number of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 


zine is appropriately devoted to consideration of the mar- 
vellous growth of Harvard University in the twenty-five 
years of President Eliot’s administration. The history of | 
the administration, on account of the energy which Presi- 
dent Eliot infused into the easy-going college of 1869, and 


of the skill 


lightened views with regard to education, is written by 


with which he has carried out his own en- 





Professor Dunbar. Professor Langdell tells of the devel- 
opment of the Law School, and Professor Richardson of | 
the development of the Medical School, since the general | 


rousing up in all branches of the university when the new 


president assumed charge. The editor of the magazine | 


has a series of comparisons of conditions now and twenty- 


' 
| 


ive years ago, in the university. Other articles in this | 
quarter’s magazine have to do with Harvard explorers in 
Central America, being an account by Charles P. Bowditch 
of excavations at the Labud ruins in Yucatan. 

Illustrated Africa publishes accounts as usual of the 
bravery of the missionaries to the heathen. The most 
thrilling adventure is that of Sister Kildare. A negro had 
been compeiled to drink seventeen cups of poison, and was 


then marked about the neck with chalk. As the natives 


were advancing to cut off his head at the chalk mark, with | 


their swords, the missionary threw herself between them 
and their victim, and kept the assailants off for a long 
time, till the poisoned man died in great agony. .E. H. 
Richards has an interesting account of a Zambesia family, 
illustrated with photographs. 

The Chap-Book for the first two weeks of June is 
opened with a prettily put but mournful thought by Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 
lent account of Songs in Sequence, with incidental refer- 
ence to Mr. Gilbert Parker’s sonnets, follows. There is 


in the number a derisive poem upon Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley. ‘ 


The St. Nicholas for June opens with a fine, stirring 
lay, The Saga of Olaf the Young, by Anna Robeson Brown. 
Then follows an instalment of the excellent historical arti- 


The Baroness Althea Salvador | cle on Decatur and Somers, by Molly Elliot Sewell, a trea- 


y Benjamin Webster, Mary Shears Roberts, and Lieut. 


> to be far less elaborately hung and furnished than | tale of South Pacific cannibals and of deadly ice-cream. 
In Gerome’s studio ene sees There is a good deal of verse in the number. 
and | bor Tompkins has a poem descriptive of an Eskimo Bay. 
Bonnet’s studio, | Also, she falls into the popular error none seem able to es- 


eat blubber, nor drink oil. 


Back Bay in Boston life, which relieve his work from 


| words of admiration for Benjamin Hathaway, and there 


| follows a long piece of verse by the ‘ pioneer’ poet, as she 


| the Catholics against the A. P. A. 


| occasional poem would be like. 


| are dead, and the paper is carried on by their sons. 


| essays from Unto this Last, six letters from Fors Clavigera, 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s exéel- | 











in the next number of the magazine, which he was then 
editing, the author informed him that his refusal was due 
to a base jealousy, which was not surprising, as his own 
attempts to rival Shakespeare had never got into print. 
The author added that there was nothing to be ashamed of 
in this, because his occupation was such as would have 
deadened any sense of justice or fair play, even in an angel, 
though there was no particular reason to believe that his 
qualities had ever been angelic. 


se on the raccoon, in the series about animals; and tales 


ieIntosh, U.S. N. Jack Ballister is sold at auction in this 
umber, Tudo Jenks has one of his charming stories—a 


Juliet Wil- 


ape, the belief that Eskimos eat ~blubber. They do not J. M. Stoddart, for many years editor of Lippincott’s 


Magazine, has resigned, to publish, both here and abroad, 
two periodicals of his own. The New Science Review will 
be a quarterly and the Transatlantic a monthly. It was 
Mr. Stoddart who conceived the plan, whereby Lippincott’s 
was resuscitated, of putlishing a whole novel in a single 
issue of the magazine. 


Walter Blackburn Harte, with an article on The Back 
Jay, opens the Arena. Such an article as this, a descrip- 
ion of a city district not only in general, but also in detail, 
shard to write; it usually turns out a sort of guide-book 
of the section treated. Mr. Harte has, however, introduced 

After much patient maneuvring, Dr. A. O. Franke 
has succeeded in getting photographs and tracings of some 
of the Sanskrit writings that are known to have been 
varried from India to China in the Middle Ages. The 
writings Dr. Franke has found are in the Nepalese 
character of the twelfth or thirteen century. They lie in 
a ruined Buddhist monastery in the province of Che 
Kiang. Dr. Edkins noticed them thirty years ago but was 
unable to observe them closely. 


nto his article reflections upon the significance of the 


nonotony, even though one may not agree with the senti- 


nents the author expresses. Helen E. Starrett has a few 


valls him. Paul Tyner has a vague, unsatisfactory article 


om the sixth sense. Hamlin Garland points out that in 
New Zealand the principle of the single tax is operative 
with success. Elbert Hubbard has a superficial defense of Mr. William Henry Bishop has been for several years 
in Europe, studying, among many other things, Monte 
Carlo. He has written a novel about life there, and the 
| motive is the Spirit of Gambling which possesses a young 


man. The Scribners publish the book. 


The symposium of the 





month, Child Slavery in America, is excellent. 


NOTES. 


Arthur Waugh, in his letter to the Critic, comes out G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for summer reading, 


with the astounding intimation that one of the likeliest | On and Off the Saddle; a tale of travel from the great 
candidates for the poet-laureateship is—just think of it!—| Northwest to the Antilles. In the story of the Nations 
Shade of Tennyson the sentimental, | series the next volume will treat of South Africa. The 
If you don’t, Mr. Kipling will] publishers will begin in July a new series, The Hudson 
write a jingle upon the occasion of the queen’s seventy- Library, to come out monthly. The first book will be 
Love and Shawl Straps, by Annette L. Noble. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
come back and stop it! 


third birthday, and the air-pulsations caused by the imperial 
lady’s shuddering will reach you in bliss and disturb your 


The Claims of Christianity, by W. S. Lilly, is published 
by the Appletons. It contrasts the claims of other creeds, 
of Buddhism and Islam with those of the Christian Doc- 
trine. 


nerves. It is curious to reflect upon what a Kipling 
But one can fancy that 


the auspicious day of the queen’s anniversary, for instance, 





would inspire the gifted ballad-writer to pour forth his 





ciel ies tinh sk on Odile | The Japanese are very much pleased with Dickens. 
This ere lydy’s the widow at Win’sor Recently, several of his books have been translated and is- 

To dy she is seventy-three ; | sued in ten-cent editions and the sale of these books has 

‘Er subjects rejyces an’ ryses our vyses been enormous. Surely they are quite unlike the conven- 


To pryse ‘er — hespecially me. 
(Ow, Hi’m laureate, you see!) 
Hi puffs the old lydy outrageous, 
An’ ‘er Tommies an’ sailors as well; 
But the Yankees, pie-eatin’ Hi gives them a beatin’, 
’Cause that wy Hi makes my books sell 
( Abuse hof the Yankees do sell.) 


tional stories of Japan. 


John Kendrick Bangs is the author of the next book in 
the Harper’s little Black and White series. The book will 
treat of things political in that strain of gentle humor 
which Mr. Bangs assumes. 

Then ’eres to the Widow at Win’sor! 
Long life to the ’arty hold dame! 
I writes ’er this measure to do ’er a pleasure 
But Hi’m goin’ for to publish the same. 
(To gain shillin’s’ an’ plenty o’ fame.) 


Harper’s Weekly for this week will have an article 
called The Captured Cunarder. It is a story of what 
might be. 

Mr. Gladstone’s translation of the Odes of Horace, 
wherewith he has filled up his time in his retirement from 
public life, is to be published in this country by the Serib- 
ners. 


Mr. Kipling has settled for the summer, says Mr. Waugh, 
at Tisbury, in Wiltshire. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish in 
their series of tiny books, which includes The Prisoner of 
Zenda and Professor Beers’s new volume of sketches, a 
series of stories called Quaker Idyls, by Mrs. S. M. H. 
Gardner. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A professor at Harvard, who saw the MS., GENBRAL LITERATURE, 


ora] By Sigmund B. Alexander. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co, 


Chapu: Sa Vie etson Quvre. Par O. Fidiére. 
E : - i ‘noe at | Cleopatra (a Romance). By Georg Ebers. Translated by Mary 
Both the men who set it going at |? Or ord. ae York: S Foolctsn © Ge y 


Deux Drames d’Amour: Anne de Boleyn—Elisabeth. Par H. de 
la Ferriere. Paris: Ollendorff. 


Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes. 
v. Bezold. Stuttgart: Cotta. 


Grillparzer u. Lope de Vega. YV. A. Farinelli. 
Memoires du Général, Comte de Ségur. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 


Red Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 5c. - 
Roberts 


The Dancing Faun. 


recommended the tales to the publishers. A Moral Plot. 


The Fliegende Blaetter, than which no paper is funnier, Paris: Plon, 
is fifty years old. 


Munich, Kaspar Braun, the artist, and Friedrich Schneider, 


y. G. Dehro u. G. 
The last two lectures from Sesame and Lilies, three 


Berlin: Filber. 


and Athena, Queen of the Air, are embodied in a volume 
» | , 


ralled Essays setters Selected f he Writings of 
called Essays and Letters Selected from the Writings o Seg? is age pg Riek 


| John Ruskin. Mrs. Lois G. Hufford writes the introduc- Brothers. $1.00. 

: hii Oo OC The Light of Other Days. By Mrs. Forrester. Philadelphia: J. 
ltion. Published by Ginn & Co. B. Lippincott & Go iladelphia 
Gladstone prefers to read the American rather than the | The New Timothy. By William M. Baker. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 50c. 
The Wedding Garment. 
Brothers. $1.00. 


in ce aites 8 ‘ ava7i s arg > e¢ (eT. yi 
English editions of our magazines, because, from the adver By Louis Pendleton. Boston: Roberts 
| tisements, he can get ideas as to our economic condition. 


bi ‘ . er, . IST : 

[he next book in D. Appleton & Company’s Great Com- ‘i " 1 ™ spare ‘ ‘‘ 
| ‘ : ; » . on liver Cromwell. A _ History. Samt . 
| manders series is General Washington, by General Brad- Oliver Qromwe vetoed & 4 sel Harden Chureh 


ut 
|ley T. Johnson. 
i. r : ’ : 
| ions to offer about Washington’s generalship as well as 
| about his personality. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by W. 
B. Clarke & Co. $3.00. 

Studien iib. Johannes Calvin. 
mann. 


It is said that the author has fresh opin- 3 e 
vy. A. Zahn. Giitersloh: Bertels- 





SCIENCE. 


| P : 
| G. Colmore’s book, A Daughter of Music, which has | Deutsche Pomologie. v.W.Lauche. Berlin: Parey. 
| Die poiepsnen. Il. Negritos. v. A. B. Meyer. Dresden: 
Stengel. 
| published here. 


| 


made a certain place for itself in England, is about to be 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ad ; , | Acting and Actors: Elocution and Elocutionists. By Alfred 
Leslie Stephen lately told a story of one of his un-| yres. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 
j 2 | A Journal of American Ethnology _and Archeology. Vol. IV. 
It is retold By J. Walter Fewkes. Boston: Houghton, Miffiti & Co. $2.00. 
Alexandrinische Toreutik, Untersuchungen iib die griech. 
Goldschmiedekunst im Ptolemaerreiche. 1 Thl. y. Th. 
Schreiber. Leipzig: Hertel. 
Le Voyage au Pays des Jungles. Par L. Jacolliot. Paris: Denter. 
Stellung des franzisischen Adjectivs. v.J.Hendrych. Leip- 
zig: Foch. 
The Ethics of Citizenship, By John Maccunn,M.A. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: Damrell & Upham. $1.50. 
The Wheelbarrow. Articles and discussions on the Labor 
Question. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 


| pleasant experiences while editor of Cornhill. 


in the Tribune. Mr. Stephen remembered a long time Die 


ago, he said, receiving a frank confession from a young 
gentleman, who had written a tragedy in five acts upon a 
subject which he had discovered in the course of his re- 
searches into history. He believed it was Mary Queen of 
Scots (he might mention that he was not referring to Lord 
Tennyson), and when he declined to publish this tragedy 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
E. B. Browning. 
SuNDAY, JUNE 17. 
From heavenly thoughts all true delight doth spring. 
Campion. 
MonpDaAy, JUNE 18. 
Go to the woods and hills ! — no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
Longfellow. 
Turspay, JUNE 19. 


Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay ; 
But best is best, if never intermix’d. 
Shakespeare. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 


Have good will 
To all that lives, letting unkindness die, 
And greed and wrath; so that your lives be made 
Like soft airs passing by. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 
It is a sweet thing, friendship, a dear balm, 
A happy and auspicious bird of calm, 
Which rides o’er life’s ever tumultuous ocean. 
Sheiley. 
Fripay, JuNE 22. 
O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
Longfellow. 


ELEPHANT AND FROG. 


{From Folk Tales of Angola, collected and edited by Heli 


hatelain.) 

I often tell of Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog, who were 
courting at one house. 

One day Mr. Frog spake to the sweetheart of Mr. 
Elephant, saying: “Mr. Elephant (is) my horse.” Mr, 
Elephant, when he came at night, then the girls tell him 
saying: “ Thou art the horse of Mr. Frog |” 

Mr. Elephant then goes to Mr. Frog's, saying: “ Didst 
thou tell my sweetheart that [ am thy horse?’ Mr. 
Frog says, saying: “No, I did not say so.” They go 
together to find the sweetheart of Mr. Elephant. 

On the way, Mr. Frog told Mr. Elephant, saying: 
“ Grandfather, I have not strength to walk. Let me get 
‘up onthy back!” Mr. Elephant said, “ Get up, my grand- 
son.” Mr. Frog then goes up. 

When a while passed, he told Mr. Elephant, “ Grand- 
father, I am going to fall. Let me seek small cords to 
bind thee in the mouth.” Mr. Eléphant consents. Mr. 
Frog then does what he has asked. 

When passed a little while, he told again Mr. Elephant, 
saying : “ Let me seek a green twig to fan the mosquitoes 
off thee.” Mr. Elephant says, “Go.” He then fetches 
the twig. 

They, when they were about to arrive, the girls saw 
them, and they went to meet them with shouting, saying; 
“Thou, Mr. Elephant, art the horse indeed of Mr. Frog !” 

SQUIRREL AND THE KINGSHIP. 

“ Squirrel,” the people said, “directly, we (will) give 
him the kingship.” He said, “It shall be to-day.” The 
people said : “ We are looking for the insignia of the king- 
ship.” Squirrel said, “I, it shall be to-day, at once.” The 
people said: “ He, we only told him, saying ‘ we are going 
to get the insignia, he says, ‘it shall be to-day; why, we 
will give it to him no more. If we gave him it, he could 
not govern the people.” 

Squirrel, they talked of giving him the kingship. He 
said : “ It must be to-day.” It remained among the people : 
“To-day at once deprived Squirrel of the kingship.” 

I have told the little story. Finished. 

DOG AND THE KINGSHIP. 


Mr. Dog, they wanted to invest him with the kingship. 
They sought all the things of royalty; the cap, the sceptre, 
the rings, the skin of mukaka. The things are complete ; 
they say: “ The day has come to install.” 

The headmen all came in full; they sent for the play- 
ers of drum and marimba; they have come. They spread 
coarse mats and fine mats. Where the lord is going to sit, 
they laid a coarse mat, they spread on (it) a fine mat; they 
setachair on. They say: “Let the lord sit down.” He 
satdown. The people begin to divide the victuals. 

He, Mr. Dog, on seeing the breast of a fowl, greed 
grasped him. He stood up in haste ; took the breast of the 
fowl; ran into the bush. The people said: “The Lord, 

whom we arejinstalling, has run away with the breast of 
he f owl into the bush!” The people separated. 





Mr. Dog, who was going to be invested with the king- 
ship, because of his thievery, the kingship he lost it. 
I have told my little tale. Finished. 


FROG AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

I will tell of Frong Kumboto, who married two wives. 
This wife, he built for her on the East ; the other, he built 
for heron the West. He his favorite place (was) in the 
middle. 

The wives cooked mush, both of them; it was done at 
the same time. The head-wife took a messenger, saying : 
“ Go and fetch your father!” The inferior wife also took 
a messenger, saying: “Go and fetch your father!” 

The messengers started; they arrived at the same 
(time). One said: “They sent for thee.” The other 
said: “They sent for thee.” Frog said: “ How shall I 
do? If I begifi by going to the 
superior, the inferior will say, ‘thou wentest first to the 
head-wife’);; but if I begin by going to the inferior, the 
superior willsay, ‘thou wentest first to thy sweetheart.’ ” 
Frog began to sing. 


Both wives sent for me. 


“Tam in trouble! I am in trouble! 
I am jin trouble! I am in trouble!” 

Frog had married two wives ; they cooked mush at the 
same time. They sent forhim at the same time, Frog 
said ; “ How shall I do?” 
Kw6-ku6é! kud-kud! people say: “ The frog is croaking.” 
But no; he is speaking, saying : 


He whenever he is croaking : 


“T am in trouble ! ” 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England Weather Service, United States 
Weather Bureau, in its weather-crop bulletin for the week 
ending June 11, says: 

The first four days of the week continued cold.and 
cloudy, and the conditions were unfavorable for any crops, 
especially in the northern sections. Frosts occurred on 
the mornings of the 5th, 7th and 8th in different sections, 
doing some damage to tender vegetation on some lowlands 
as far south as Voluntown, Conn. In the north, except 
in northern Maine gardens, beans, etc., suffered quite a 
good deal, except where protected by fog; it was not 
Snow was observed on the 
mountains in New Hampshire on the 6th, 7th and 8th. 


severe enough to affect fruit. 


The last three days of the week have been generally very 
warm and with much sunshine. But with the high tem- 
perature and sunshine, crops have put in a new appear- 
Corn has already 
At Boston the mean temperature for 
the week has been almost exactly the average for other 
seasons. 

In some places ‘in central Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts no rain fell during the week, but generally 
about one-fourth inch fell along the southern coast and in 
the extreme north and northeast, while from .02 inches to 
-20 inches fell in central sections. The top of the ground 
is getting dry on the uplands in Connecticut, but no com- 
plaint is heard elsewhere. 

There is some complaint in central and northern Maine 
of the seeds rotting in the ground. One correspondent in 
Aroostook county reports that he hears of a few cases of 
potatoes rotting, but as those in his 23-acre field are all 
coming well, he thinks the trouble is not general or 
serious. ‘The cool weather of all the first part of the week 
has checked most crops, and corn looks very poor; oats 
and potatoes have felt the cold weather also. The feed in 
pastures is first class, and the grass crop promises well. 
Some hoeing has been done in all sections. 
pects continue encouraging. 

Seme potatoes are yet to be planted in New Hamp- 
shire, and many fields of corn for the silo have not been 
put in. Field corn that was planted early looks yellow 
and small, but has made good growth the last three days. 
Other early planted vegetables are pushing ahead. There 
seems to be plenty of feed in the pastures, and the grass 
is looking better, though some correspondents report that 
it is very thin and others that rust threatens, and with the 
work of the grub worms will prevent a large crop. Culti- 
vated strawberries blossomed very full, and blackberries 
promise well. In some sections apples show better; in 
others, some trees are nearly bare of fruit, while others 
have plenty on the trees to mature well. The correspond- 
ent at Newport reports that it is evident more and more 
that the freeze of May 15 did great injury to apple blos- 
soms, as the young sets continue to blight and drop; some 
trees have lost all fruit in this way. 

Grass is growing very well in Vermont, and pastures 
are generally good. The night temperatures have aver- 
aged very low, and it has been altogether too cold for rapid 
growth of field crops. At Northfield the mercury ran 
down to 30° on the morning of the 7th, and it was at or be- 
low 40° on the Sth, 6th and 8th. At Burlington, on the 
shores of the lake, the temperature went to 40° on the 7th. 


ance and are pushing along rapidly. 
improved in color. 


Fruit pros- 





Crops are doing fairly well in this vicinity, but in the 





————=S= 
northwestern, central and southern parts they are back. 
ward and poor. 

In Massachusetts the crops generally have beep tos 
quick to feel the effects of the present warm weather. 
Corn is growing fast, after having been replanted three 
timies in some instances. The earliest planted potatoes abe 
growing very luxuriantly, some fields being budded an4 
the tops nearly covering the ground now. The Prospect is 
good for berries of all sorts. In Middlesex County peas 
are reported as never looking better. Grass is doing welj 
and a fair crop is promised in most places ; early fields 
will be cut during the coming week in northern W orceste, 
county. The correspondent at Winchendon, in norther, 
Worcester county, reports that early apples were badiy 
blasted by the frosts, but that Baldwins and greenings ie 
Very few tent caterpillars are seen any. 
where, but the canker worm has done even wors damage 
than was reported last week. 

The cool, cloudy weather has not produced so unfayor. 
able an effect on crops in Rhode Island as in the more 
northern districts. Corn has grown slowly, but did not fai) 
to come fairly well, and is now pushing ahead. Potatoes 
are looking well. Apple prospects are fair. The hay cro} 
will not be large, and in some places is reported light 


heavily loaded. 


Strawberries are ripening, but the crop will probably be 
smaller than last year. 
The week has been more favorable in Connecticut thay 


in the Northern States, and crops have grown fairly well, 
although corn and tobacco need high temperature and sup. 


| shine more like the last three days. 


| 
| 








Quite a good man; 
potatoes are replanted 
because of seed rotting. Early potatoes are showing splep- 
didly, and most fields have been hoed. All fruits look 
nicely, and small fruits especially promise a heavy crop; 
in southern New Haver. county a big crop of strawberries 
is ripening. Cherries and strawberries are ripening in 
Hartford county. Cut-worms are working havoc in some 
tobacco fields in Hartford county. Oats are badly rusting 
on wet land in all central counties. In eastern Litchfield 
county the dry spell so injured the grass that at present 


pieces of corn and being 


not more than half a crop is assured. 





Summer Opera. 





The little difficulty, at the Tremont Theatre is over; 
John Mason and Marion Manola, his wife, have left the 
company that bore their names, and Miss Camille D’Ar 
ville is singing the music of the ingenuous Mabel in the 
‘Pirates of Penzance.’ This, however, is not the end. 
With commendable pluck Mr. and Mrs. Mason, believing, 
as they say, that their friends in Boston who want to bear 
them sing are numerous, have engaged the Park Theatre 
and announce a season of light opera there, beginning 
Thursday. There seems no reasonable doubt that their 
enterprise will be a success. Assuredly their clientéle in 
this city is large enough to keep the Park Theatre filled 
during the summer—especially as they announce a strong 
support. It is rumored that George Wilson will be of 
their company, and John J. Braham has been engaged as 
musical director, through July. Julian Edwards will 
oversee the production of his new light opera in August. 
This work is written to the libretto of Stanislaus Stange. 
The action of the piece turns on the magic effect of the 
kisses of a certain girl in making a middle-aged man 
younger. At last the man at twenty is in a deplorable 
situation for if he kisses his sweetheat any more he puts 
himself in danger of retiring into the infinity of the past. 

Assuredly because of the qniet way in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason have accepted the present situation, and 
because of their courage and energy in setting on foot 
their new enterprise, they deserve to have a prosperous 
season. 

At the Tremont the light opera season has continued 
with Miss Camille D’Arville as leading soprano. — The 
cool auditorium with its green decorations has bee? 
crowded during all the week. 





The Berkeley School. 


This week has been commencement week for the Berke- 
ley School in the Y. M. C. A. buildiug, the tenth com 
mencement since the school was opened. On Monday 
evening, under the direction of Mr. Oliver E. Bennett, the 
instructor in elocution, a number of the students gave, i 
Association Hall, a highly successful performance o 
Pygmalion and Galatea. The atinual graduation exercises 
were held Thursday evening in Association Hall. For the 
most part they consisted of recitations, but there were 
besides a violin solo by Miss Alice K. Gleason; » piane 
duet by Misses Carrie and Helen Cady, and two essays 
one by Miss Capen on Mary Queen of Scots, the other by 
Miss Minnie Foster, read by Miss Alice Gibson, on Emer 
son’s address upon The American Scholar. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the exercises was the fine po* 
ing of Miss Fanny S. Lakeman, who illustrated in past” 
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Longfellow’s description of the famine from 
Hiawatha, while Mr. Bennett read the poetry. Miss 
Lakeman’s gestures were exceedingly graceful. : 
‘ Mr. William E. Dorman, with sonorous tones, described 
the death of Stenforth from David Copperfield. Mr. 
Charles Williams, in finished style, told the story of the 
of of Mr. Peggotty and Ham over the flight of Em’ly. 
Ay on W. Baxter repeated the story of an unfortu- 
hman’s attempt to make himself understood in 
and there were several other recitations of good 


mime 


Mr. Carlt 
nate Fre 
England, 
a mas were given to thirty-seven graduates in the 
sine a de partments of the school. The number of gradu- 
ates who are going to college is unusually large this year. 
The college class has, however, been steadily growing for 

veral years, for it is in preparing boys and girls for 
the higher institutions of learning that the school has been 
pre-eminently successful. 


The Somerville Journal is building a new house for 
If, an 
tel of all that a local newspaper should be, and 


| expects to move in next month. The Journal 


sa mu 
there is no need to say that it deserves the prosperity 
which it enjoys, for it has fairly won it. 

lhe Seribners announce that their removal from their 
4 address at 743-745 Broadway, New York, to their new 
boilding at 153-155 Fifth Avenue, has finally been effected, 


i the whole stock, numbering over 300,000 volumes, has 


0 


an 
been shifted. The building they now occupy is a hand- 
some six-story structure of white limestone erected by the 
frm. The various departments are distributed throughout 


the building. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


ysorcesr™” Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins Sept. 
sth. Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Certificates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with laboratories, 
ibraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 


DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


The Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


The Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seeka well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there. 
fore the school permits but a small number in each house, under 
the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insure the comfort and training of those committed to 
them. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their devolopment. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
re n to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 

ul 

Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


—_—_— 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
im grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 
SELECTING a School 


For Next Autumn. 





: , 
A little pains taken now to examine schools may save much 


eae two months hence. CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL- 
cone (583 Boylston St.) is now open daily to visitors, from 
“ Oil, 


AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


mavobnces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
ss ified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
pecial Instructors. Native French 

specialty 





POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
A 
Step. warded ay for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


and German Teachers a | 





M — Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 60 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
Summer Turron. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 

OWLES’ 

145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ermest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The lith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco. 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as abdve. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“IT believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. Suurman, President 
of Cornell University. 





Bers’ OUTINGS. 


The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
Cod, where the sea bathing is unexcelled, fishing good, and 
ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 


STEPHEN IL. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


B Wein Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LaTIN, GREEK. * 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


6 hada England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Fae Prang Art Educational Papers. 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price ® cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 
Boston. New York. 


Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


P RIVATE Tutoring. j 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 


| ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te1:ns 
| reasonable. Address. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Low Ane Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 

HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 





K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


Rag LGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 





NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 





division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 

and special information, address. 

| CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 

| - = 7 — 


| VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, ‘ 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address e 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


Cmcave Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


M"™?: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y? 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practica), afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 





YsOman's Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 


graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





Ves Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 








Careful Training. Home Influences. 
t JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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PHCEBE. }1 

BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. ! 
When skies are blue 
And threaded through | 


With skeins of sunlight spangles, 
And breezes blow 
Quite soft and low 
Amid the tree-top tangles. 
When summer has the world in thrall 
And joy is sovereign over all, 
'T is curious that a little bird 
Should utter such a wistful word 
As “ Poor me! Poor me!” 





When days are long, 
And limbs are strong, 
And blithe with youth the season: | 
When everything 
Is turned to spring 
And rhyme, and not to reason : 
When life is all a holiday 
With naught of care and much of play, 
’'T is sinful that a little maid 


| 


Should such complaining words have said 
As “ Poor me! Poor me!” 


Nicholas. | 
CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Fortuné Henry, the father of Emile} 
Henry, the Anarchist recently guillotined at 
Paris, was a candidate at the legislative ' 
election in 1869. In his appeal to the vot-| 
ers, he declared that he would propose a 
bill for the abolition of the death penalty. 
He was not elected, but in 1871 he was sen 
tenced to death in contumaciam by a court 
martial; and his son Emile Henry was ex- 
ecuted in 1894. 

Mrs. Susan Day Kimball of Boston, the 
donor of Taunton’ s Morton Hospital, has 
offered to give $5,000 toward a building for | 
a similar institution at Putnam, Conn., and | 
$4,000 additional, provided the people of 
Wyndham County will raise the needed | 
balance. If erected, she wants the institu 
tion named the Day-Kimball Hospital. 


| 


| 
j 
; 
| 


Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World | 


arrived at his recently purchased estate, | 
Chatwood, Bar Harbor, last week. Mrs. | 


Pulitzer comes later. | 


The real name of Brother Joseph, who 
has succeeded Father Damien in the work 
among the lepers of Hawaii, is Ira P. Dut- 
ton, a native of Vermont. He adjudicated 
war claims in the border states after the 
civil war. 


The Emperor of Germany has declined 
to allow a monument to be erected to the 
memory of King George V.of Hanover. 
The request was made by a number of the 
former subjects of the king in the days 
when Hanover was not a part of Prussia. 


A call has been used in Germany for 
funds to erect a monument to the memory 
of Hans von Biilow, the great pianist, in 
Hamburg. It is hoped, as usual, by the 
projectors that money will be sent to the 
committee by admirers of the dead man in 
this country. 


General Mahone, who is living in Peters- 
burg, is said to have given up all idea of 
ever again entering public life. 

In a recent interview with a reporter of a 
Naples newspaper, Pietro :Mascagni, the 
composer, said that he had received from 
his opera ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ alone, up 
to the present time, $90,000. The publisher, 
it is said, has made over $500,000. 


The wife of Thomas Hardy, the novelist, 
is a woman of considerable artistic ability, 
and has ornamented one of the rooms of 
their Dorchester home with a frieze illus- 
trating her husband's stories. 


Mrs, J. Backus Ives of Syracuse tells the 
Herald of that city how she saw Lafayette. 
“He came over the old State Road from 
Marcellus in a buggy,” she said. “ Every- 
body on the hill rushed down to the hotel 
to see and shake hands with him. He 
came early in the morning, and when he 
reached the hotel there went into the din- 
ing-room, with a crowd following him, and 
had breakfast. When he came out he 
shook hands with all present, excepting my- 
self. I was too bashful. I know-my father 
and mother did. As I remember Lafayette, 
he was rather stout and very good looking. 
I remember seeing him bowing to the peo- 
ple as he rode past. It seems to me that 
somebody met him with another carriage 


Syracuse at the time. 
large reception at the Mansion House here. 


Georgia, is popularly known asthe Plough- | 
boy of Pigeon Roost. | China, and the virtual ruler of the country, 


gramme for the Fourth of July celebration | 
at Mr. Henry C. 
| Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn. Ad- | 
| dresses will be made by Congressman | When he is called to attend a patient all 


|the Brooklyn Eagle ; 
| sha A. Grow of Pennsylvania, President M 


| 
| setts. Original poems will be read from | 
| Harriet Prescott 


: 
, named Elvira and Elmira Fife, who wi 


| sixty years they remained on its pay-roll. 


| cars and they came so near doing it that 


| fore they got on board. 


BOSTON COMMONW EALT A. 





setween this city je" the hill, anil escorted | empress ‘of that country. This, sum, how- | 
\im into the city. If lam right, there were|ever, is not considered sufficient, and | 
»nly about three thousand people living in | efforts will be made to collect $10,000,000 | 
They gave him a|more. The celebration will be one of the} 
most elaborate ever held in the Flowery | 


i 
i 
| Kingdom. The 


Allen Chandler, the Secretary of State of | dowager “empress is | 


looked upon as the cleverest woman in| 


The Independent announces the pro- 


| 
} as her son consults her upon every impor- 
’ 
| tant question. | 
| 
| 


Professor Zakbarin of Moscow, the Czar’s | 
physician, is said to be very eccentric. 


Bowen’s country place, | 


Charles A. Russell of Connecticut, Senator | dogs must be kept out of the way, all clocks 
| O. H. Platt of Connecticut, as president of | stopped, and all the doors must be thrown | , 
the day; Judge William Walter Phelps of | wide open 
New Jersey, St. Clair McKelway, editor of | in the sick room, except when his questions 
Congressman Galu 


‘nay’ is allowed. His eccentricities, how 


Woolsey Stryker of Hamilton College and | Ver, cease at the bedside of his patient, 


yongressman J. H. Walker of Massachu- where he is courteous and considerate. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Ex-President Harrison has put his 





Spofford ‘and Samuel | $10,000 gift cottage at Cape May in ns 


Walter Foss of Boston, Richard Burton} hese of a real estate agent for sale. 


and Mrs. M. Phelps Dawson of Hartford, | price he asks is $7,500, and it is meer le e| 
the poem by the last-named being especially | | that it will not even bring that figure | 
| written for the children, a new feature in | Prince Bismarck, according to the boo k| 
the celebration ; recently published by Hans Blum, is not a 


In Peterboro., N.H P live two twin sisters | wealthy man in the American sense ne 


+1 


|| mortgage on his estate requires him to pay 


about $30,000 every year The income 


soon be eighty-three years of age Ir 
recent sketch of them it is stated thatat the | from his Friedrichsruh property has been 
age of fourteen they entered the employ of | as much as $60,000 a year, but it has aver 


a local manufacturing company, and for | aged only about half thatsum. His entire | 
jncome in not far from $100,000. 
One peculiar thing is that they have never 
ridden on a railroad train and they declare 
}they never will. A few years ago a few 


friends wished them to take a ride on the 


Speaking of Miss Agnes Repplier, who 
lives in Philadelphia, The Philadelphia Re 
cord says: “ She does not abandon herself | 
altogether to the lighter musings of the es- | 
sayist, but has the hardihood to struggle | 
they went to the depot, but backed out be 


even with Henrik Ibsen. Her cleverness is 





In all their lives | not confined to the pen,ecither ; for she is one | 
| they have been separated but seventy hours | of the most delightful story tellers and enter 


at any one interval. They never have en-| tainers of Philadelphia's host of witty > 


and each has always cooked | women She is about to go abroad 


at 


her fame has crossed the sea long prone of| 


tered a theatre, 


her own meals. 


A young physician of Kensington, Kan., | her, sich severe critics as Augustine Birrell 


named Green Graves, says he will either havirg praised her highly.” 
have to change his name or go into some | 


other business, | STATE OF Ono, Ciry OF TOLEDO, } .. 
Williams, who founded the | Lucas COUNTY. Coca 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
He is president of fully the senior partner of the firm of F. 
’ | Cueney & Co., doing business in the City 
: of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
and a director in as many more. that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
yp oh , NDRED DOLLARS for each ; 
Menotti Garibaldi recently resigned his i puinphe Fh otc _ pnt os > ae 
seat as deputy in the Italian Chamber, in| by HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
consequence of discourteous treatment FRANK J. CHENEY. 
which he asserted he had received from Sworn to before me ard subscribed in my 


‘ , ywresence, this 6th day of December 
Cavasola, Prefect of Rome. Menotti and nN D. 1886 . 
‘ . . _o. 8 . 


Sir George 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is a 
retail storekeeper 
thirty religious and philanthropic societies, 


Glovagnoli, another deputy, had been to ico A. W. GLEASON, 
the palace to have a talk with the prefect ; SEAI ; Notary Public. 





The latter was giving an audience to others ; 
: oe Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
and could not receive the deputies, but he | > 40 3. "a = i 
; | acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
hastened to explain the situation and to | faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
apologize when he heard of Menotti’s dis- | free. 
content. Still, the son of Garibaldi and his | 
friend persisted in considering themselves 


‘ 


F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


ee "Sold by Druggists, Tic. 





insulted, and sent their resignation as Depu 


“By the glove, one reveals +h. 
while we may possibly query th, 


He insists on perfect silence | bred lady should be well gloved 


are answered, and then only ‘yea’ and ladies w ear only the Duche Bse 
‘ P in its differing qualities, butt, 

always represents the latest fashion 

cause of its superlative wearing 


as well as the most fashionab|« 


JONE ig. ix 


en 


= “My 
Ladey’s 
Glove.” 


% Sourti ° } 
It was the Courtier Lansor who affirmed thas 
birth,” ana 
- absolute trys 
of his statement, we must admi: th; , 
ut at a we 
u 

It is for this reason that so many thousand 

Glove, w} 
ms and finis 
» and, be 
NS qualities ay 
reasonable prices, provesto be the ¢ a 
wahes 


giove made 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


‘Chandler &Gu 


WINTER ST., BOSTON, 


Perfect Accommodations 


~FOR 


rHORSES. 


| 
| Box stalls; covered in exercise space for be 


weather. Best KENNEL to be found & 


|} DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. 4 


Horse Ambulance may be had at any tine 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


} EOWARD C. BECKETT, 


Surgeons 
ah ( DANIEL ©. LEE. 


| Calls made day or night. 


‘Rheumatism 


| feats Rheumatism 


Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
|All Cured by the Michigan 


| Specialist. Advice free. 





ties to the Chamber, which declined to ac- \W id Y DO \W E 
cept them. 


A famous student has been added to the | Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
lists at the University of Berlin. He is} tles? When we first put our products on 
Hermann Sudermann, the well-known Ger- | the market we arranged to sell case goods 
several courses in history and philosophy. | druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
He is a daily attendant at the lectures of | &¢-, in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
Professors Dilthey and Hans Delbriick. It} from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
is supposed that he is gathering material | l! druggists were not reliable, for when the 
for a new work. | bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 

itute ch eap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
| Cushing Process Co.'s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we 


Mrs. Betty Taylor Dandridge, the surviv- 
ing daughter of Zachary Taylor, has found 
after long search the sash Gen. Braddock 
wore when he was slain by Indians in 

‘ Braddock’s defeat,’ near Pittsburg, in 1755, 
when Col. George Washington was his aid. 
The sash was given by Gen. Edmund P. 
Gaines to General Taylor in 1846, It is the 
size of a common hammock when extended, 
is of red silk, and bears upon it the woven 
date of its manufacture, 1707. Near the 


t , Mack atal : the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
centre are three black stains, each as large | . ieee nd. te 

iy SOR, GACH 80 large | ai) competitors. This is significant, because 
as a woman’s hand, left there by Brad- 


locks life-bl |awards were made only on the highest 

~~ ife-blood. | grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
Foreign papers say that about 18,000,000 | are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 

taels, or $15,000,000, have been collected in | rors —_ co 

China for the celebration of the sixtieth | CUSHING PROCESS CO., 

anniversary of the birth of the dowager| 580 Washington Street, Boston. 


Then we established a rule to sell our 
| goods onlyin SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 








man dramatist, who has decided to take | im sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that} 


investi- | 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. | 


Our goods received the highest prize at | 
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Obesity, 
Thin ness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


. and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


starvation diet. 


displace 


; perations 
suppor . 


Nothing 


No Charge for Consultation. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


elops the bust like honest chest expansion. 





local and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT .REEDER. 


5 PARK 


A MEMORY 


y blush of morning, 
»ps kissing still thie grass, 


misty cobwebs lingering 


he wayside as I] pass 


blowing cool, delicious, 
I rs breathing perfume sweet, 
Rus ¢ leaves and waving branches 


Mor vith melody replete; 


ws wandering through a forest 
Where deep shadows always lay 


Tu e weird and full of beauty 


t I loiter lon my way 
Suddenly a note of music 
Came unto my listening ears, 
So delightful, so entrancing, 


That it seemed of othet spheres, 


Of some realm where joys unbounded, 
Peace aml love make perfect bliss, 

Where bright beings, pure and holy, 
Sing enraptured strains like this. 


Fresh and rippling, clear and liquid 
Asa gurgling mountain stream, 

Waking all the forest echo, 
Haunting ever as a dream 


When it ceased the very breezes 
Seamed to sob and sigh around, 
At if grieving that no longer 
They were laden with that sound 


Twas the wildest, sweetest music 
L} at 
Golden-breasted woodland songster, 


on earth can e’er be heard 


Cuckoo, "twas thy song, dear bird, 
That so charmed and so bewitched me 
That al! life seemed glad and free 


As I listened to thy music 
Just as morn bid darkness flee 
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THE SUNKEN GALLEON. 


BY HERBERT RUSSELL, 
{From Cassell’s Magazine.) 

I was leaning over the rail of one of the 
finest of the Cape Mail steamships, viewing 
the great far-off heap of Table Mountain, 
which was rapidly dwindling into a blue 
shadow in the windy atmosphere as our 
vessel thundered northwards through the 
long frothing ridges of the South Atlantic 


’ 


when a sailorly-looking man came and 
stood at my side, and, after gazing a 


moment, exclaimed 

rhe old peak grows dim, sir. Another 
our of this travelling will give us a clear 
rrizon the circle round.” 

| wonder,” said I, following with my 
eye the startled flight of a shoal of flying- 
fish, “ what would be the sensation if one 
could dive from the bows and let this great 
roaring steamer, churning up a perfect 
snow-storm of foam, pass over one’s head?” 

“If you were to go three fathoms below 
the keel of the vessel, you would be uncon- 
scious, except for the shadow of her eclips- 
ing the sort of twilight that comes sifting 
through the green water, or anything pass- 
ing above you. I speak with some little 
knowledge, for, curiously enough, my call- 
ng is that of a diver.” 

“ Really,” said I, looking at my « ompanion 
with some interest, for I own to finding a 
onsiderable fascination in the vocation of 
the men who explore the bed of the sea. 
‘And, pray, may I ask whether you have 
been pursuing your submarine investiga- 
Hons in the waters off the cape?” 

“| have, sir,” he answered, “in Table 
Bay itself. And, if it would entertain you 
to hear it, I will tell you a very curious yarn 
of my experiences below the surface of the 
‘ustoric anchorage.” 

“I shall, indeed, be most interested to 
hear the Story,” said I. 

“Then let us go and sit under the lee of 
the chart-house, for the rush of the wind 





SQUARE. 


Ah! this is 
Well, sir, I must begin 
by telling you that before I became a diver 
I was a sailor, and for some years had com- 
mand of a little bark trading between Lon- 
don and South Africa. 


here makes talking difficult. 
more comfortable. 


I used sometimes, 
when at Capetown, to hear an old tradition 
of an ancient Spanish treasure-ship, said 
to be sunk in Table Bay, and which might 
even at times be seen shimmering fathoms 
down under the water, that is ylass-clear, 
when the weather was quiet and the sea 
One day | with an old Dutch 
settler, and he told me a yarn 
about the 


still met 


wonderful 


which made a good deal of impression upon 


my mind at the time, for I couldn’t help 


| thinking what a pity it was that so much 


treasure should be lying at the bottom of 
the bay without an effort being made to 
recover it. 

“T returned to England, and fell ill of a 
lingering malady, which forced me to give 
When I got 
well again, | found no small difficulty in 
obtaining a fresh post; till one day, hap 


up my berth of command. 


with an old 
he told me that he had given up going to 


pening to meet shipmate, 


sea and become a diver; that he made 
about five pounds a week at the business, 
and strongly recommended me to take to it. 
I told him that I whether | 


should have the nerve to go down to sunken 


was doubtful 


wrecks and witness such ghastly spectacles 
as I knew must often fall to the lot of the 
diver to behold; but he assured me | would 
soon grow accustomed to the whole thing, 
and invited me to go out for a trip with 
him, that I might make atrial. A few days 
afterwards I accompanied him in his cutter 


to the scene of a wreck, from which he was 


recovering the cargo; he lent me a diving- 
dress and a head-piece, and I made my first 
descent in about eight fathoms of water. It 
was a most curious sensation walking upon 
the bed of the sea in the greenish glimmer- 


ing twilight through which every object 
loomed vague and large, but I got quite 


used to it before | had been down half an 
hour. ‘lo cut short this part of my story, I 


equipped myself with the necessary outfit, 
and started in the diving business, out of 
which I did a very great deal better than 


as a shipmaster. 
“ Meanwhile, there frequently ran in my 


head the recollection of the Dutchman’s 
story of the sunken treasure-ship in Table 
It chanced one evening that I was 
in the company of a little assemblage of 
sailors and shipowners; the conversation 
turned upon valuable wrecks, and I talked 


Bay. 


somewhat freely about the traditional gal 


means to go out and try and recover some 
of her rich freight. I suppose I ran on in a 
pretty fluent strain, dwelling upon the fabu- 
lous wealth of the ancient Spanish ship, for 
I found them all listening to me with the 
greatest attention. 

“ Next morning aman named Bury called 
upon me; he was a Thames barge-owner, 
reputed to be worth fifty thousand pounds. 
He said he had been thinking over the sub- 
ject of our conversation on the previous 
evening, and wished to know whether | 
really meant that, providing I had means, I 

| would go out and explore the submerged 
galleon? I answered, certainly that these 
| sort of traditions about sunken ships and 
| buried treasures are, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, based upon some degree of truth, 
and so likely did I consider that there 
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wealth of this sunken galleon, | 
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to any man who would hazard some little 
capital upon the project, that I only 
lamented my own inability to make the 
venture. He then came directly to the 
point, and said that those views were 
exactly his own, and if I would carry out 
my scheme he would find the necessary 
funds, the condition being that he was to 
have half of whatever I might recover. 1 
closed with this offer, and a week later was 
on board a steamer bound for Capetown. 
“On my arrival, I went to work to gather 
all the intelligence I could concerning the 
supposed whereabouts of the sunken wreck, 
and presently met with a very old water- 
man, who said he had once dimly seen the 
outline of a ship resting upon the bottom 
many feet deep, but couldn’t say whether it 
would be the vessel I was in search of. He 
pointed out the exact spot, which was at 
the entrance of the bay, betwixt Green 
Point and Robben Island, and, as I found, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the port authori- 
ties, so that | had nobody's permission to 
I hired 
purpose, 
Malays, 
of the air. 
pump, and the meaning of the signals which 
a diver makes by tugging at the life-line 


s ’ 
ask before starting on my scheme. 
a large sloop suitable to my 
and engaged half-a-dozen Cape 


whom I instructed in the 





use 


attached round his chest. With the excep- 
| tion of these blacks, nobody had any idea 
of the object of our mission when, shortly 
after daybreak one morning, we got under 
weigh, and stood out towards the entrance 
of the bay We arrived at the spot the 
bearings of which my old waterman had 
told me to take by bringing the lighthouse 
on the island directly into a line with the 
blue shadowy range of the far-off Hottentot 
Holland mountains, and let go our anchor 
in about twelve fathoms of water. ‘This is 


a tolerable depth to dive to. I've been 
down eighteen fathoms, but theoppression 
on my chest caused by the pressure of 
that I couldn't 
remain under more that five minutes, Well, 


having moored our craft, I adjusted my 


water was so insufferable 


head-piece, first of all repeating my instruc 

tions to the Malays, set a brace of them to 
work at the air pump, with directions to 
keep it ceaselessly going, and then quietly 
dropped overboard into the clear water, 
and floated slowly down till 1 alighted upon 
the bottom. It was a brilliant South Afri- 
can morning, and the sunshine, lying bright 


the depths in a kind of misty green twilight. 


“ The spot where I came down was a bed 
of soft sand. 


thing them dropped off and settled. 


for the wreck. 


object, which I knew was a sunken ship 
ing. 


signalled to be hauled up again. 
darkies dragged me up with frantic zeal 
and I told them to get the anchor. 


right over the wreck. 


hour of the morning — I 


desended. 


once 


close alongside of her. 
mass, covered with weeds and sea-moss 


between. 


upon the surface of the bay, penetrated to 


Surrounding me was a most 
wonderful growth of marine plants—a per- 
fect forest of weeds, most of them looking 
like huge fantastic ferns, their shapes as 
motionless as paintings on glass, with*the 
silvery flashes of fish darting in and out 
among them, and the crawling bodies of 
great crabs stirring up little clouds of ooze 
as they burrowed themselves out of sight. 
A monstrous transparent starfish floated 
blindly up against the glass of my helmet 
_| and attached itself, so that I could not see, 
but I drew my knife and stuck it, and the 


“ 1 climbed to the top of a little sand-hill 
which stood close by, and looked about me 
Presently, looming in a 
vague shadow through the glimmering fog- 
. | giness of the water, I made out a large black 
leon supposed to be lying under water off 


Capetown, regretting that I had not got the | and in all probability the vessel I was seek- 


But she was too far off for the scope 
of my pipe to enable me to reach her, so | 
The 


We 
stood on until I guessed the sloop to be nearly 
I then gave the word 
to bring her up again, and taking a cup of 
hot chocolate to put some warmth into me 
—for the water struck cold at that early 
more 


“T had so well calculated the spot where 
the hull lay that this time I came down 
What I first beheld 
looked to me like a great unrecognizable 


with patches of shell encrustation showing 
But standing awhile and gazing, 


grew clear to my: perception. I am not 
well versed in the marine architecture of 
bygone ages, but I would willingly have 
staked that the craft I was viewing could 
not have been resting down in that green 
and oozy sepulchre for much less than a 
couple of centuries. She sat nearly up- 
right, with her bows slightly hove up. The 
stumps of three masts still stood, together 
with a queer-looking contrivance aft, which 
I have since thought was probably the great 
lanthorn you will see in pictures of ancient 
vessels. In shape, she was a mere tub 
of a ship, not very much more than twice 
as long as she was broad, with great bulging 
quarter-galleries, an immensely tall stern, 
narrowing atop and castelled with ports, 
descending in a succession of breaks to 1 
very low waist, and thence with a sudden 
spring to prodigiously raking bows. I could 
not regard her without a feeling almost as 
of awe when I thought of her as the relic 
of a romantic past; but that she was the 
traditional treasure-ship I felt very little 
doubt, and the elation I experienced over 
my discovery of her rendered me very little 
disposed to moralize. 

“T had no difficulty in getting on board. 
A man is feather-light under water, espe- 
cially with a helmet full of air upon his 
head, and it needs weighty leaden-soled 
shoes to keep one from shooting up likea 
cork. I walked close under the lowest part 
of the hull, and gave a spring which carried 
me above the level of her rail. A stroke of 
the arms then propelled me over her decks, 
upon which I alighted. The sight between 
the bulwarks was far more surprising and 
lovely than the spectale of the wreck out- 
side. Notonly was it that the deck seemed 
formed entirely of shells of many hues; 
there was a rich abundance of coral growths, 
pink and white, sea plants of wonderful 
beauty and gay colors, weeds of the dainitest 
configuration, delicate green moss, soft as 
plush-—in short, the whole scene struck me 
as forming a very fitting marine garden for 
some mermaid queen. Whether the hatches 
were on or not, I could not say, so thick and 
massive was the coating of the decks, and, 
indeed, I feared it would take me a very 
long while to break through that shelly 
surface of deposit into the hold beneath. 
“] had read a bit in the literature of the 
old free-booters of the Spanish main, and 
knew a little about the value of the trea- 
sure-ships which used to sail once a year 
between Acapulco, in Mexico, and the 
island of Manila. We get a good idea of 
what such vessels as these were like from 
the account given in ‘ Anson’s Voyages’ of 
the galleon which the Centurian captured. 
I can tell you from the memory the con- 
tents of that famous ship’s hold, for I used 
to read the romantic story again and again 
when a boy, till I cameto get it nearly by 
heart. First of all, they discovered hard 
upon one million three hundred and four- 
teen thousand pieces-of-eight, and while 
they were staring with speechless wonder 
at the hundreds of cases, brimful of the 
sparkling white dollars, a party of sea- 
men rummaging yet furth@r into the hold 
came upon a matter of thirty-six thousand 
ounces of virgin silver, to say nothing of an 
enormously valuable cargo, composed of 
arrobes of alpaca wool, serons of cocoa, 
quintals of tin, and bales of cochineal, 
,| indigo, silk and coffee. Why, sir, there was 
the wealth of an Oriental principality in the 
hold of one of these Spanish galleons, and 
the recollection of what I had read concern- 
ing them worked ina fever of impatience 
,|in meas I stood upon the weedy deck of 
that sunken wreck and realized that she 
was, beyond doubt, one of that ancient fleet 
which used to inspire the dreams of such 
buccaneers as Dampier, Rogers, Shelvocke, 
Stradling and a score of others whose 
names you may be better acquainted with 
than I am. 

“ After having made a long and thorough 
survey of the queer-looking old craft, I gave 
the signal to be hauled up again, and was 
brought hand over hand to the surface by 
my zealous Malay boatmen. I removed 
»|my head-piece, dried myself and sat down 
to consider how I should set to work to 
get at the inside of the wreck. A little 














might lie a great fortune in the speculation 





the shape of the bulky object ‘presently 


revenue cutter came sheering alongside, 
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and an official in a gold-lace cap and brass 
buttons hailed to know what we were doing. 
1 told him seeking for treasute which lay 
hidden below. He laughed and waved his 
hand, wishing me lick. I had no motive 
in concealing the truth, knowing that we 
Were beyond the limit of all local authority, 
and within no jurisdiction short of that 
which the British Admiralty exercises 
upon the high seas, so that I was aware of 
my title to keep anything I might recover. 

“There was but one plan which I could 
hit upon for breaking through the barnacle- 
crusted walls of the submerged galleon, 
and that was by blowing her up. To have 
attacked the steel-like surface of shells and 
stones would have beenas futile as trying 
to kill a turtle by stabbing its covering with 
a table-knife. 1 accordingly gave orders 
for the sloop to be got under weigh again, 
most carefully noting the exact bearings of 
the spot, and we returned to Capetown. | 
had no difficulty in procuring the materials 
I needed for constructing an infernal ma- 
chine which I guessed would answer my 
purpose, and in a couple of days it was 
ready, with a detonator connected by an 
electric battery, that we might be able to 
explode it from a safe distance. Early on 
the following morning I assembled my little 
black crew on board the sloop, and before 
the sun had shown above the level ridge 
of Table Mountain we were ence more an- 
chored in the same position. I dived to the 
wreck, and on my signalling, the infernal 
machine was lowered down to me. It was 
a small metal cylinder, of no very great 
weight, and by dint of a little manceuvring 
I managed to deposit it snugly among the 
weeds upon the ancient hulk's quarter-deck. 
When this was done I signed to be hauled 
up. We raised our anchor and shifted our 
berth far enough away to be out of danger, 
and then I exploded the thing. The effect 
of it was strange. First came a dull muffled 
report, the thunder heard in a cellar; the 
smooth surface of the bay grew very agi- 
tated, and suddenly up shot a most beauti- 
ful hive-shaped volume of water. 

“I waited for nearly an hour, in order to 
give the water time to settle again, and then 
I once more descended the depths. The 
first thing I saw was that the force of the 
explosion had caused the galleon to shift 
her posture. From an almost level keel she 
had been bove over until the slope of her 
deck was us sharp as the incline of a house- 
roof, I got on board, and then I discovered 
that my machine had blown a great yawn- 
ing hole in the front of the poop-royal, as | 
believe the aftermost superstructure used to 
be called. 

“Carefully gathering several folds of my 
India-rubber air-tube over my arm, to pro- 
vide against its getting foul of the wreck- 
age, I stepped through -the chasm into the 
black gleaming water within. I sank a lit- 
tle, and then alighted upon what I sup- 
posed to have been the floor of the state- 
room. It was not so dark as I had ex- 
pected, which I can only account for by 
supposing that the phosphorescence with 
which the walls of the ancient craft were 
acrawl gave forth a dim light. The interior 
was quite empty. 

“ T had been prepared to find it silted up 
with slime and weeds but whether the fact 
of its having been hermetically sealed pre- 
vented the accumulation of deposits, I can- 
not say; certain it is that, so far as I could 
make out, the bulkheads and decks were as 
bare as a barn. 

“It was lucky for me that I had entered 
the ship in the after-part, for I knew that the 
lazarette would probably lie directly under 
my feet, and it was here that the Spaniards 
invariably stowed the valuable part of their 
cargo. I very soon found that there would 
not be much trouble in breaking through 
this second deck to get into the hold below; 
the planking was so rotten that twice I 
stuck my foot right through it. I stepped 
outside again, and getting hold of a long 
piece of shell-crusted wreckage, hard as 
iron, which had been ripped away from the 
bulwarks by the explosion, returned with it 
into the stateroom, and began to pound at 
the floor. 

“It broke away readily enough, and in 
less than half an hour I had made an orifice 





several feet square. I floated down through 
this opening, and found still the same phos- 
phorescent glimmer in the water. When I 
had alighted and begun to grope about me, 
I discovered the place to be stored with 
many piled-up square shapes, undoubtedly 
wooden cases. My heart began to beat 
swiftly with excitement. I laid hold of one 
of the square shapes, but could no more 
raise it than I could have raised the wreck 
herself. Guessing it was impossible for me 
to deal with these things single-handed 
down in the gloom of that hold, I again re- 
turned to the upper deck, and signalled with 
my life-line for a stout rope to be sent to 
me. In a moment or two the coil of it 
came swimming down like a wriggling sea- 
serpent; I re-entered the lazarette, groped 
about for a conveniently situated case, se- 
curely fastened the rope to it, and signalled 
for it to be hauled up. 

“ The thing broke away, and went gliding 
upwards in a dark shadow; I waited till 1 
guessed they would have got it on board, 
and then signed to be pulled up, too. I 
came to the surface, scrambled on to the 
cutter, and in mad haste whipped off my 
helmet. There lay the wooden box safe 
enough in the middle of a little pool that 
had drained from it, covered with a sort of 
green fur or sea moss. 

“My Malay crew gathered around, agi- 
tated with expectation and excitement. 1 
called for an axe, and one was almost im- 
mediately thrust into my hand. At the first 
stroke of the weapon the sodden and de- 
cayed wood was shivered, and the steel 
blade struck upon something which gave 
back a metallic chink. Trembling with 
anxiety, 1 tore away the splintered frag- 
ments, and disclosed a level layer of large 
coins, of the color of bronze. 

“] uttered a cry of triumph, for I knew 
those coins were Spanish pieces-of-eight, 
atid the rusty appearance of them was 
merely due to tarnish. I drew my sheath 
knife, dug out one of the pieces—for they 
were very tightly packed—and scraped it. 
The surface came out as white as a new 
crown-piece ! 

“ But there goes the tiffin bell, and, bless 
my heart! sir, | am detaining you so long 
that you will be putting me down as one of 
those dreadful shipboard bores. Yet spare 
me another couple of minutes, while I tell 
you the sequel to this singular and some- 
what romantic experience. For three days 
was I at work on that old hulk after I had 
succeeded in entering her interior, and 
during that time I sent up seventy-five cases 
each exactly like the first, and containing 
four thousand pieces-of-eight, or old Span- 
ish dollars, apiece. 

“TIT emptied the lazarette; that I might 
have discovered further treasure by search- 
ing for it, is possible, but I was satisfied. 
Reckoning at the rate of five pieces to an 
English sovereign, the value of the ancient 
money cannot be wortha penny less than 
sixty thousand pounds. 

“What did I do with it, sir? Why, it’s all 
packed in cases, deep down in the hold of 
this very steamer. I’m carrying it to Eng- 
land to share with the gentleman but for 
whose enterprise it might still be lying at 
the bottom of Table Bay; and I reckon,” 
concluded my interesting companion, rising 
with a smile, “that unless we're ship- 
wrecked and all the money is lost, I’ve 
made my last dive to the bottom of the 
sea.” 


Bass Point. 
The season at Bass Point, Nahant, 
opened very auspiciously Sunday, consider- 
ing there has been no beach weather so far 
this season, and it was quite remarkable to 
see the number of people that patronized 
the steamer “ City of Jacksuneilie *” on her 
first trips. During the afternoon the Point 
was pretty well covered with a crowd of 
busy sight-seers, and the scene was fully 
as animated as on busy days last summer. 
Many Pgh cm in the fish dinner, quite a 
number taking advantage of the café 
which the Pass Point House opened this 
season for those who do not care to go to 
the expense or require a full dinner. The 
Annual Open Regatta of the Massachu- 
setts Yacht Club will take place off Nahant 
next Monday, June 18th, which will no doubt 
attract many people. It was a pretty sight 
last year to see the white wings thickly dot- 
ting the bay. 








Thomas O'Callaghan & ty 


CARPETS 


As we are approaching the 
“Dull Season” we have a great 
many bargains to offer, consist- 
ing of odds and ends left from our 
spring stock. These we will Sell at 


greatly reduced prices, for the 


next thirty days. 


Thomas QCallaghan & (Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


18 NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 
HYPN t out. Tells all about this wonder 
ful subject. Whateyer your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 0 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip- 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes anp HEARTHS 
PuBLISHING Co., New York 


We Insure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Faw. Kakas & Sow 


162 TREMONT ST. 


New Wall Papers 


The most complete stock in 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 
decorating your house see our 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade dec 
oration. 


T. EF. SwaAn, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - 


parent Water Coolers 


Constructed on Sanitary prin- 
ciples. Ice and water keptsep- 
arate. Investigate oursand get 
THE BEST. 


You save its cost in ice with 
one of our 


PATENT Refrigerators. 
The N. DAVIS CO., 


UNION SOUARE - 





Somerville. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64. 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. ; 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is 
still continued at her office ,Tuesdays, from 6 to 
P.M. 
, Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR“MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 
Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 





Cor. 


Near New Washing 
ton Street 


WANTED. 

An active or silent partner, with $20 
capital, in a business enterprise, ‘patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, 


penter shops, factories, &c. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 


Address, T. P. S. “Boston Commonwealth,” 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, ¥* 


Dr. Hale’s Sermons. 


Leis 
Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale! 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 17 
ing the present season, are published a8 

ered in the 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 

Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. — " 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3¢ 

NOW READY: ) 

No. 1. The People’s Religion. (Fe>-'» 
No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. %-) 
No. 3. Lent. (Mar. 4.) 


- THE— 
Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


By Artuur P. Stantey, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Piace, ot Boston. Mass. 


Address, : 
Commonwealth Publisking - 
120 Tremont Sr., Bostos, 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


‘-aminations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 


Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
(ep A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 


as well as during the 


M. 


day. 
O'CLOCK P. 














AN “OUT-OF-DATE” COUPLE. 


BY BE. MATHESON 





“so out of date,” they say 
Ned andI: 

We love in an old-fashioned way, 

Long since gone by. 

He says 1am his helpmate true 
In everything; 

well, I will own to you 
He is my king. 


We are 













And I 


We met in no romantic way 
'Twixt “glow and gloom ’’; 
He wooed me on a winter day, 








And in-—a room; 

Yet, through life’s hours of stress and storm, 
W hen griefs befell, 

Love kept our small home corner warm, 
And all was well. 

Ned thinks no woman like his wife 






But let that pass; 

Perhaps we view the dual life 
Through roseate glass; 

Even if the prospect be not bright, 
We hold it true 

That heaviest burdens may grow light 
When shared by two. 














Upon the gilded scroll of fame, 
Emblazoned fair, 

I cannot hope to read the name 
I proudly bear; 

But, happy in their even flow, 
The years glide by: 

Weare behind the times, we know— 
Ned and I. 





























Chambers’s Journal. 


THE BRAKEMAN WHO WENT 
TO CHURCH. 

Among the sketches by Robert J. Burdette 
which made the Burlington ( Ia.) Hawkeye fa- 
mous is the following, which, though a good 
many years old, is still good enough to reprint.]} 

lo me comes the brakeman, and seating 
himself on the arm of the seat says: 

| went to church yesterday.” 
“Yes?” I said, with that interested inflec- 
honthat asks formore. “ And what church 
did you attend?” 
“Which do you guess?” he asked. 


“Some union mission church?” I haz- 
arded. 

“ Now  } + %* i 

. Naw,” he said, “I don’t like to run on 
these branch roads very much. I don’t 


often go to church, and when I do, I want 


to run 





on the main line, where your run is 
regular and you go on a schedule time and 
don't have to wait on connections. I don’t 
like ‘orunon a branch. Good enough, but 
I don’t like it.” ; 

. Episcopal >” I guessed. 

“Limited Express,” he said; “all palace 
Cars and $2 extra for a seat: fast time, and 
wg Stop at big stations. Nice line, but too 
exhaustive fora brakeman. All train men 
in uniform, conductor’s punch and lantern 
Stiver-plated, and no train boys allowed 
— the Passengers are allowed to talk 
rk ea “oy onductor ; and it makes them 
a ag beng No, I couldn’t stand 
Often hear of ee —_ eee agate 

é er being appointed for 











that line. s : 
- Om ; 
mht ome mighty nice people travel 
Y Universalist ? ” I suggested 
age,” said the brakemen 






| 


“does too much complimentary business. 


Everybody travels on a pass. Conductor 


| doe sn’t get a fare once in fifty miles. Stops 





at all flag-stations, and won't run into any 
thing but a union depot. No smoking car 
on the train. Train orders are vague 
though, and the train men don’t get along 
well with the passengers. No, I don’t go 
to the Universalist, though I know some 
awfully good men who run on that road.” 

“ Presbyterian ? ” I asked. . 

“ Narrow gauge, eh?” said the brakeman, 


| “pretty track, straight as a rule; tunnel 


|right through a mountain rather than go 


| round 


| on the train. 





it; 
have to show their tickets before they get 


spirit-level grade; passengers 
Mighty strict road, but the 
cars are a little narrow; have to sit one in 
a seat and no room in the aisle to dance. 
Then there’s no stop-over tickets allowed; 
got to go straight through to the station 
you're ticketed for, or you can’t get on at 
all. When the car’s full no extra coaches ; 


| cars built at the shops to hold just so many 


and nobody else allowed on. But you 
don’t often hear of an accident on that road, 
It’s run right up to the rules.” 

Maybe you joined the Free-Thinkers ?” ] 
said. 

“ Scrub road,” said the brakeman; “ dirt 
road-bed and no ballast; no time card and 
no train despatcher. All trains run wild 
and every engineer makes his own time, 
just as he pleases. Smoke if you want to; 
kind of go-as-you-please road. Too many 
side-tracks, and every switch wide open all 
the time, with the switchman sound asleep 
and the target lamp dead out. Get on as 
you please and get off when you want to. 
Don’t have to show your tickets, and the 
conductor isn’t expected to do anything but 
amuse the passengers. No, sir, I was 
offered a pass, but I don’t like the line. I 
don’t like to travel on a line that has no 
terminus. Do you know, sir, I asked a 
division superintendent where that road 
run to, and he said he hoped to die if he 
knew. I asked a conductor who he got his 
orders from, and he said he didn’t take 
orders from any living man or dead ghost, 
And when I asked the engineer who he 
got his orders from, he said he’d like to see 
anybody give him orders, he’d run that 
train to suit himself or he’d run it into the 
ditch. Now you see, sir, I’m a railroad 
man, and J don’t care to run on a road that 
has no time, makes no connections, runs 
nowhere and has no superintendent. It 
may be all right, but I’ve railroaded too 
long to understand it.” 

“ Did you try the Methodist ?” I said. 

“ Now, you're shouting,” he said with 
some enthusiasm. “ Nice road,eh? Fast 
time and plenty of passengers. Engines 
carry a power of steam and don’t you for- 
get it; steam gauge shows a hundred and 
enough all the time. Lively road; when 
the conductor shouts ‘ all aboard,’ you can 
hear him to the next station. Good, whole- 
souled, companionable conductors; ain’t 
a road in the country where the passengers 
feel more at home. No passes; every 





passenger pays full traffic rates for his 
ticket. Wesleyan house airbrake on all 
trains, too; pretty safe road, but I didn’t 
ride over it yesterday. 

“ Maybe you went to the Congregational 
church? I said. 

“ Popular road,” said the brakeman ; “ an 
old road, too; one of the very oldest in 
this country, Good road bed and comfort- 
able cars. Well managed road, too; direc- 
ors don’t interfere with division superin- 
tendents and train orders. Road’s mighty 
popular, but its pretty independent, too. 
See, didn’t one of the division superinten- 
dents down East discontinue one of the 
oldest stations on this line two or three 
years ago? Butit’s a mighty pleasant road 
to travel on. Always has such a splendid 
class of passengers.” 

“Perhaps you tried the Baptist!” I 
guessed once more. 

“ Ah, ha!” said the brakeman; “she’s a 
daisy, isn’t river road; beautiful 
curves; sweep around anything to keep 
close to the river. Takes a heap of water 
to run it through; double tanks at every 
station, and there isn’t an engine in the 
shops that can pull a pound or run a mile 
in less than two guages. But it runs through 
a lovely country; these river roads always 
do; river on one side and hills on the other, 
and it’s a steady climb up the grade all the 
way till the run ends where the fountain- 
head of the river begins. Yes, sir, I'll take 
the river road every time for a lovely trip, 
sure connections and good time, and no 
prairie dust blowing in at the windows. 
And yesterday when the conductor came 
around for the tickets with a little basket 
punch, I did’nt ask him to pass me, but I 
paid my fare like a little man—twenty-five 
cents for an hour’s run and a little concert 
by the passengers throwed in, I tell you, 
Pilgrim, you take the river road when you 
want 


she! 


But just here the long whistle from the 
engine announced a station, and the brake- 
man hurried to the door, shouting : 

“ Zionsville! This train makes no stops 
between here and Indianapolis !” 


Fitchburg Rallroad. 
On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenges 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and 
to Boston will depart from and arrive in the 
new Union Passenger Station on Causeway 
Street, where direct connection will be 
made with the Boston & Maine Railroad 
System. Transfer coupons in through 
tickets either for passengers or baggage 
will therefore no longer be necessary be- 
tween the Fitchburg and Boston and Maine 
Railroads. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WinsLow’s SovuTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five ‘Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WInsLow 
SooTHinG Syrup.’ 
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Delicious —— Refreshing —— Comforting. 


A HIT. 


SOLD! KNOWN! USED! LIKED! 
From Maine to California. 


Contains the Right Ingredients, Joined 
in the Right Proportions. Sold only in 
Sealed Bottles, by Grocers and Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


Avoid Substitutes. Save Trouble. 


sy HUB PUNCH. 


Chester H. Graves & Sons, Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 








SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school- 
girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 

Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 


Boston, 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for : 


58 SUMMER TOURS 


f Five Daysto Three Weeks to the Fringipel 
of New England, Canada and New 
York, including : 


Sara , Lakes George and Champlain, and 
Ausable Chasm. 


The White, Adirondack, and Green Mountains. 

Niagara Pstis, the Thousand Islands, [lontreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay. 

Isle of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and Moosehead Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 


Special Train Through Central and Northern 
Eu , the party to leave New York by the 
North German Lioyd Line, June 26. 

Excursions to Alaska, outward by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 and 23. 


Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park, July 23 and August 13; to the Yollowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Coast, September 3. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive ‘book, mentioning 


whether Summer, European, Alaska or Yellow- 
stone tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street (opp. School Street), 
Boston, Mass. 


RASS POINT. 


—-NAHANT.— 
BEST HARBOR TRIP. 
FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 





NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


E. N. Larricarve, Conductor. 
Steamers from LINCOLN’S WHARF. 
Schedule (weather permitting). daily and Sun- 


day, except as noted. 
For Bass Point. 9.30 a. M. (12.00 Noon, Sunday 
only) 2.20,5.00P. M. eturn 10.30 A. M. (1.00 


Pp. M, Sundays only), 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 
For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5.00 (7.20 


except Saturday) P. M. torn 8,00, 11.00 A.M., 
6. 


3.30, 6.00 P.M, Sundays, 9.30 A. M., 5.00, 7.20 P.M. 
Return 10.45 A. M., 6.00 PB. M. 


Take East Boston Ferrry cars. 
Special rates to parties and picnics. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Special European parties 
sail by the ‘“‘Spakrndom,’’ from New York, 
July 7, at 1. Pp. M. 
Tours of 47 days, $250 and $300 


Mrs. Frazars sails with these parties and_ will 
chaperon youns people for a tour of Italy, 
Switzerland, Paris and London, $463. 


Send at once for circularsand references, to 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 





CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 


Pavemih. 6.2 cece Sat., June 16; Sat., July 21. 
Gn See O'R . Sat., June 23; Sat., July 28. 
Cephalonia....... Sat., June 30; Sat., Aug. 4. 
Catalonia........ Sat., July 7; Sat., Aug. 11. 
Scythia.........- Sat.. July 14; Sat., Aug. 18. 


Steamers from New York every Saturday. 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin 
and upwards, according to steamer an 
ees. teerage at low rates. 
Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 
For freight or passage apply at company’s 
office, 99 State St, 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent. 


LESLIE MILLAR 
<== OPTICIAN = 
120 Tremont St, Room 214, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co, 
Later of the firm of W. K, Millar & Co, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. | 


Costumes of a Coaching Parade. 


Description of Some Brilliant Dress 
Creations—They Come High—Object 
of the Fair Coachers. 


If there is any one thing that will 
bring out fine toilets in New York, it is 
the coaching parade, The ladies who 
climb laboriously to their exalted posi- 
tion know they must bear the scrutiny 
of at least halfof New York, and they 
take care that their costumes shall have 
no flaw and, above all, be new. They 
were exceptionally brilliant on the last 
parade, and as almost every gown was 
imported for the occasion and the hand- 
somest that money could buy they are 
worth description. Here again the Amer- 
ican woman asserts her independence 
and becomes a law unto herself and 
wears just what she thinks will prove 
the most fetching gown. Some few 
there are who have neat and correct 
tailor suits and look while seated so 
that their petticoats don’t show—just 
like one of the boys. There are also oc- 
casional blazer suits, but these don’t 
count. It is only of the very handsome 
gowns that I wish to speak, 

The aim and object of coaching ap- 
pear to be to go somewhere and have a 
good time. What woman can have a 
good time if she thinks some other 
woman looks prettier than herself? They 
ride to some place and have a good din- 
ner, or they stop at ‘‘no place’’ and 
eat a luncheon on top of the coach. 
But wherever they go the ladies of the 
party want to look their very best. Not 
all married men or women go. There 
is a goodly sprinkling of bachelors and 
pretty young ladies. What are these 
dresses like? 

Well, one was made of myosotis blue 
china silk, with small sprigs of flowers 
over the surface. The skirt was full 
and plain, for it stands to reason and 
feminine logic that it is useless ‘to put a 
lot of trimming where it will not be 
seen. The corsage was shirred to a belt 
and finished with a lace jabot and lace 
frill below the standing collar. The 
mantelet was the piece de resistance in 
this costume. It was of royal enamel 
blue faille, laid in deep plaits all 
around. The lower part between each 
plait was overlaid with fine black lace. 
The mantelet was cut so that there was 
a point in the front and back and two 
more at the shoulders. There was a fiut- 
ed collet around the neck of the blue 
silk, made double and untrinmed. 
There were two tabs reaching nearly to 
the bottom of the dress, headed by a 
large incroyable bow of the silk. With 
this was a tiny bonnet, having a small 
bunch of pink ‘roses on the front. The 
parasol was baby blue, with a multi- 
plicity of narrow floating ruffles of pale 
pink chiffon. 

Another costume was of faded leaf 
brown serge cheviot, with three rows 
of black insertion on the under skirt, 


which was of cigale green. The upper 


skirt was raised 10 inchés in godet 


plaits, the bottom having one row of | 
black soutache. At the side there was a | 
windmill bow of cigale ribbon covered | 
with black lace, and this formed a point | 
of departure for the godet. The corsage | 


was somewhat severe and had a plaited 


vest front of cigale green, and the 


sleeves were gigots of the green mate- 
rial. The combination was highly artis- 


tic. Over this was asbort mantle ofrich | 


dark green velvet trimmed around the 
edge with a cut ont pattern of yellow 


point lace. This mantelet had something | 


of a militarv look at the back. ‘The cor- 
ners were turned back, the whole being 
lined with rich faille the exact shade of 


the cloth in the overskirt. The front | 


part of the mantelet was deeply pointed 
and heavily weighted with fine jet 
fringe. There was a vlaited svrung eni- 














lar of the faille mate double ariti poimt 
ed both front and back and edged like 
the turned back portion of the cape with 
one line of narrow soutache braid. 
There was a stiff upright sprung collar 
and a full jabot of costly point lace. 
The gloves were tan suede and the par- 
asol a small black one, with the points 
sharply defined and tipped with gold. 
The mite of a bonnet was of lace gath- 
ered over a cigale green straw, with a 
chou of cigale green velvet ribbon and a 
bisque aigret. No one could pick a flaw 
in that costume nor the wearer. 

Last year the profusion of natural 
flowers worn on the corsages of the la- 
dies was the cause of many jokes. This 
year no flowers are worn, but it is quite 
permissible for a lady to carry a bunch 
of fragrant blossoms, which she lifts to 
her pretty nose when the dust is thick. 
The gentlemen of the party, however, 
wear flowers in their buttonholes— 
white, mostly peonies just now, I think. 

A third coaching gown was worn by 
a lovely blond young lady. It was very 
pretty and was of pale rose pink challie, 
with red roses and foliage in small 
figures. The lower skirt was of pale 
blue taffeta. The upper skirt was raised 
scarcely four inches by means of gathers 





IMPORTED COACHING COSTUMES. 


set under a curved lace and colored 
band, having small red roses aud leaves 
worked on it in floss. The corsage 
was cut and trimmed to simulate a 
fancy figaro, the challie over the blue 
taffeta. ‘Fhis opened in turn over a 
tiny vest of blue velvet of a darker 
shade. The basque was notched all 
around. The sleeves had the blue silk to 
above the elbow, and from there were 
draped balloon puffs. Very effective 
and pretty they were too. The pink 
and the blue were naturally those which 
the French only can make harmonize. 
The hat was of rough straw and was 
bent so that it sat up from the hair all 
around, and the crown was filled with 
pink roses. This young lady had a 
pale pink puffed chiffon parasol that 
looked like thistledown, but was not 
much of a protection against the sun, 
but then the summer girls rather court 
the ardent kisses of the sun. They like 
to get brown and feel that without that 
mark upon their faces and necks people 
would believe that they had to remain 
in the city all summer. 

The last of the gowns that I shall 
mention now was a butter colored cre- 
pon of a fine and close crinkle. The 
front breadth of the skirt was draped a 
little near the bottom, and the gathers 
were held under pointed tabs of lilac 
faille, bordered on the back part by 
white vandyke lace. The back breadths 
were shirred to a full fan plait. 

The corsage made a short point both 
in the front and back, and the front was 
elaborately trimmed with lilac faille, 
ending in two short square tabs border- 
ed with lace. There was above the plaits 


Oe 














an arrangement of the silk that suggest- 


eda General Berthier coat, and over 
these was a flat collar of the faille, edged 
with the lace and suggesting a figaro 


by the manner in which it was brought | 
down under each arm ina point. The | 


sleeves were balloon puffs brought to the 
center ina dimple. Below these were 
stiff faille elbow caps, and the forearm 
pieces were of crepon. The gloves were 
tan and the parasol lilac faille, with one 
full lace ruffle. 


1 must not forget to mention the shoes 
these dainty coaching ladies wear. They 


could not wear anything but the very | 


nicest, for they can’t help showing them, 


and between us I may say that here is | 


one occasion where small shoes can be 
worn with impunity, since the wearer 
does not have to walk. There are some 
very fancy little ties this season, tipped 
with patent leather and with romps 
made of striped silk, fine pinhead check, 
ligh? drab and tan cloth and black pru- 
nella and kid. The russet ones require 
stockings to match, and in fact the stock- 
ings must match all of these low shoes. 
A lady can wear a much smaller tie 
than she can a buttoned boot, and the 
foot looks trimmer too. The shoes are 
made with very decided points to the 
toes, which give the foot the appearance 
of being narrow. I was told that the 
tennis shoes would be striped red and 
white or yellow and black canvas, but 
so far I have not seen any. They will 
look startling at first, and then we will 
think them lovely and highly artistic. 
HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


OFFENSIVE OPTIMISM. 


If you are a confimed optimist, have 
the grace to refrain from forcing your 
convictions upon your suffering friends. 
Even if you do believe that your neigh- 
bor’s annoyances or misfortunes that 
have come upon her through no con- 
scious fault of her own are for her good, 
it is not gracious nor sympathetic to tell 
her so while she is smarting under their 
sting. If your cheerfulness is founded 
on & constitutional inability to feel for 
others, be content to disregard their un- 
happiness without accentuating it by 
expressing your own belief in its whole- 
someness. If you wish to attain a Sun- 
day school book reputation for making 
the best of things, bear yet in mind that 
we are bidden to weep with those who 
weep, not to mock their misery with our 
satisfaction. It is easy to see that a sis- 
ter’s affliction is all for the best, but the 
very persons who are most open eyed in 
that respect usuaily fail entirely to per- 
ceive that their own misfortunes are 
equally beneficial. 

True optimism precludes neither sym- 
pathy with nor sorrow for trouble. It 
is possible to be convinced that every- 
thing is ultimately for the best, and yet 
to regret that your friend’s path to bet- 
ter things lies through thorny places. 
It is not always terror of the final result 
that makes painful experiences hard to 
bear. It is the present endurance of the 
anguish. The consciousness of actual 
suffering is as*sharp as if the outcome 
were to be evil instead of good. 

Optimism is often merely another form 
of egotism and selfish insensibility. Its 
argument is, in effect, ‘‘I am at ease; 
therefore ali the rest of the world ought 
to be satisfied, and if it is not it is ex- 
tremely ungrateful and _ irreligious.”’ 
The feeling that lies at the root of such 
a “‘making the best of things’’ was 
never yet a source of sympathy, tender- 
ness or understanding. If you cannot 
say anything more consoling than 
**there is nothing to complain about; it 
is all for the best,’’ keep silent and pass 
by on the other side. 
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charge that weaits 
is invariably the only incentive on ¢ 
man’s part or that the distinction wy 
the wearing of a coronet confers js; 
only motive on the woman’s side Th 
is often an injustice to both parties, 

The American girl is a remarkably 
astute and brilliant product of mothe 
nature, and she is seldom likely to sj 
herself for the mere gratification of 
vanity or from a desire to see her name 
enrolled among the nobility of the ol 
world. She reigns a queen in her ow 
land by right of her independent birth 
—that heritage of every true born Amer 
ican citizen. 

We must look beneath the surface for 
the conditions which lead to these fre 
quent international marriages. Som 
thing beyond greed on the one side and 
vanity on the other must form the basis 
of: such unions. I believe one cause lie 
in the fact that the average foreign no 
bleman is possessed of remarkably suave 
and winning manners. His ancestors 
probably for generations were not fored 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow. This life of ease, bom 
of conditions which have been handed 
down through posterity, has imparted 
a certain elegance of manner which is 
rarely found on this side of the water 
The life here is a feverish one, which 
keeps a man’s every faculty on the 
alert. 

The nobleman may at heart bes 
scoundrel, but this the young girl and 
her parents can learn only on the most 
intimate acquaintance. His cuavity and 
polish of manner conceal all moral de- 
fects, and it is not until after he has 
made captive the susceptible young 
heart that he appears in his true color 

The usages of social life on the two 
sides of the Atlantic differ vastly ™ 
many respects. One of the evils exteo 
sively practiced in the higher circles d 
European society is gambling. It * 
dragged into the mire of degradatios 
more members of illustrious famibe 
than any other form of vice. It is ™ 
fact which so militates against the & 
ion of two persons brought up to ve* 
life from entirely opposite standpoi® 
Here in America we are taught to los 
with abhorrence upon a man who habit 
ually loses money at the card table © 
who makes his living by preying on his 
fellow man. The foreign nobleman, % 
ere he embarks*on the sea of matin 
ny, has, as a rule, contracted a am 
number of gambling debts—debs © 
honor, as they are called—and his a 
impulse when wealth is within tre 
reach is to pay off his indebtedness. wal 
I honestly believe, is often done with ' ' 
sincere intention of giving up 5 * 
ways. Unfortunately, howeret, the re 
ormation is seldom of long dura 
and he gradually returns to first en 
ples. This is one fruitful source ®" 
cord which arises to mar the dome 
happiness of the couple. ts 

They also frequently hold Br | 
views on religious matters, which ae 
to still further complications. Ay d 
girl brought up in the at mospher 
an American home is generally 
ed a large amount of freedom, © 
she usually employs in followité" 
the dictates of her own sweet 


a5 
is therefore doubly difficult far >#" | 
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gink ner 0 marviauailty in pnna 
gabmission to the imperious will of the 
foreigner Eepecially is this the case if 
the nobleman should chance to have 
pat little respect for the gentler sex, 
and a great deal of this is noticeable 
abroad. 

In no country in the world are wom- 
ated with the same respect—nay, 
reverence even—as in America. The 
male sex almost from infancy are 
tanght to look upon mother, sister and 
feminine friend as the embodiment of 
all that is true and lovable, treasures to 
be carefully guarded. It is this train- 
ing of the youth which gives to the 
American girl her independence. She 
never fears insult, no matter what she 
may chance to do or say. 

It is a strange fact that, while girls 
in foreign lands are more restricted in 
their actions than those in America, 
they are supposed to enjoy a greater 


en tre 


amount of freedom upon entering the 
married state This, like many other 
conditions of life on the other side, is 


reversed here. 

The American girl really takes upon 
her shoulders a stupendous responsibil 
ity when she elects to ally her fortunes 
to those of a foreigner of noble birth, for 
she is thus suddenly thrust into a com- 
munit- of whose manners and customs 
she has but little conception. If she be 
pot keen of perception and quick wit 
ted, her life is apt to be rendered un 
happy. But it is seldom that unhappi 
ness from such a cause follows one of 
these marriages. Girls reared in this 
great republic seldom fail in either of 
the above requisites. 

Slander, like death, loves a shining 
mark. A noble name stands ont a tar- 
get for the jeers and gibes of the mad- 
ding crowd, and what would ve consid- 
ered not out of the way in the plain 
citizen is magnified into something 
heinous in the man of title. True, by 
birth they are the supposed conserva- 
tors of the people’s welfare. Much is 
therefore expected of them. Then 
again they are surrounded by a body- 
guard of servants, most of whom de- 
light in retailing the doings of the fam 
ily whom they serve. This gives rise 
toa system of exaggeration which is 
most pernicious in its effects and often 
leads to disastrous results. 

When we consider the number of di- 
vorces granted to ordinary citizens, the 
proportion among the nobility pales in- 
to insignificance. When we think also 
of the number of such marriages con- 
tracted yearly, the divorces seem few 
indeed. 

The charge of fortune hunting is sel- 
dom well founded, for many of the Eng- 
lish and German noblemen who have 
carried off American girls have not 
needed the incentive of wealth, having 
large landed estates of their own. It is 
aninsult to the intelligence of a free 
born people to suppose that the maiden 
possesses no attraction in the eyes of 
the foreigner beyond the glitter of gold, 
and it is even a greater insult to the in- 
telligence of the young woman herself 
tosay that she is captivated solely by 
the title. Countess NORRAIKOW. 

Women In the Fig Business, 

The fig growing industry is one in 
which women have engaged to some ex- 
tent in California. Year by year people 
begin to eat more fruit. The sweet 
fruits, figs and dates have as much nour- 
ishment in them as meat, and one can 
make a meal of them alone. As this is 
understood, intelligent persons will 
consume them in constantly increasing 
quantity. Fig raising will therefore 
be very profitable for years to come. 
The trees begin to bear the second year 
after planting. By the third year a pay- 
ing crop is gathered. After that they 
live many years, and the cultivator has 
nothing to do but gather the crop. By 
& new process the California fig, which 
has proved too perishable to be shipped 
ect — far, is crystallized, 
a contest manner of the deli- 
alg mn ruits we get from the 
gagalla firm who do the crystal- 

izing say that last year they paid one 
er $500 an acre for his crop. 


witeilihwie.clade celta’ eee oae 
Mrs. Ellen Henrotin of Chicago, tie | 


pared president of the Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, says the federation will con- 
og the question of public education 

municipal government. There are 
RO questions in which wives and moth- 
8 are more Vitally interested. 


| street particularly. 
| guspense, what abandoned dreams, what 


FLOATING GOSSIP FROM 
NEW YORK. 

By Stockbrokers—That fortunes have 
been made and lost in an afternoon dur- 
ing the crisis which has not been passed 
as yet by any means. It is safe to say 


| that during the months just gone there 
| have been tragedies, with money as the 


germ, all over the land, but in Wall 
What fever, what 


despair, what bitterly accepted resigna- 
tion have pulsed there, oftentimes un- 
guessed and unappreciated! 

One cruel fact, reflecting very bitter- 
ly upon women during the stringency 
in the money market, has been their 
wanton extravagance in dress. The 
most expensive furs have been cut up 
for trimming by the fashionables, coats 
were never so rich and expensive as 
during the past season, silk linings on 
the plainest walking gowns never so 
universal. The fault lies with the fash 
ions to some degree, but women have 
not economized as they should, and last 
year’s clothes, familiar by narrower 
skirts and sleeves, have been seen very 
little upon our streets. That clever 
transposition of a clever phrase seems 
quite apropos when one considers this 
fact. ‘‘Women,’’ said some writer, 
‘tare faithful. The more you are ruined, 
the closer they cling.’’ It was probably 
some altered it 
to, ‘‘The closer they cling, the more you 
are ruined. ’’ 

Among Artists—That Holland is the 
land for the study of color and charac- 
ter. I was listening to one enthuse the 
other evening, and as he looked away 
from his listeners he seemed to see the 
picture he described. ‘‘Holland! The 
mere word the blood coursing 
around my heart. I can see a white, 
smooth road, so clean that your softest, 
silken skirt would not be soiled by 
brushing it. Isee a sky of faint blue 
just above melting into a sunset that 
seems to hold all the colors of the 
palette, from faintest lemon to a red 
that flames like a wound. I see a brown 
windmill revolving slowly against its 
riot of color, an open door into an in- 
terior that is all white with snowy cur- 
taining and blue with the shimmer of 
old delft—an old woman by the thresh- 
old. Ah, what atype! She is gowned 
in a rough bronze colored cotton; her 
gnarled hands are clutching a cane; a 
stiff white cap surmounts her brow, 
and the face beneath is at once your de- 
light and your despair. It is rugged, 
browned from sun and wind; the lines 
upon it are like the details in the story 
of a life, and the calm eyes look away 
into the sunset blaze as if they read a 
promise there.’’ 

Among Men—That the one thing to 
be dreaded by the entrance of women 
into politics is the possible loss of some 
of that femininity so dear to the strong 
masculine mind. As one frank son of 
Adam confided to me: ‘‘It is not that I 
object to women having every possible 
right. ‘They deserve them. They are 
better than men! But when I dread 
their having the suffrage it is because I 
see the divided skirt looming in the dis- 
tance, and, when that comes, goodby ro- 
mance. ”’ 

Among Women—tThat the word obey 
in the marriage service has been a bit 
of fiction for a very long time. ‘‘By the 
way,’’ said an energetic young woman 
who was not married and therefore, as 
is usual, assumed a great knowledge of 
her subject, ‘‘the whole marriage service 
as it stands is an impossible instrument. 
He says, ‘I thee endow with all my 
worldly goods.’ Butdoes he? Not abit. 
More than that, how can any woman 
stand up at the altar and vow to ‘love 
and honor’ until her life’s end?’ Suppose 
the man does everything to make you 
hate and despise him. I propose that 
the words ‘if possible’ be interpolated. 
Fancy a bride saying to ‘love and honor 
— if possible ’ That would be a step to- 
ward our independence. ’’ 

At the Jewelers—That the shirt studs 
for women are more exquisite this sea- 
son than any other. White enamel stud- 
ded with emeralds are among the most 
expensive. Cheaper ones can be had, 


enraged husband who 


sets 


with turquoise chips imbedded in them, 
and still plainer ones of solid blue or 
pink enamel. The link buttons are used 
almost entirely. 

In the Kitchen—That one of the most 
delicious ways for cooking that useful 
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and necessary stapie, the potato, 18 im 


the Kentucky style. Slice them thin, as 
if for frying, soak them in cold water 
for half an hour, put them in a pudding 
dish, with pepper, milk and salt, and 
bake for an hour. 

By Travelers—That the women of Fin- 
land work harder than any other race. 
They drive carts, sweep the streets, mend 
roads and row boats. The well educated 
are found as clerks in banks, postoffices 
and in many positions as teachers ap- 
pointed by the government, They are 
excellent linguists. The uniform gown 
for women of all ages and upon all oo- 
casions is a plain black silk. 

Behind the Scenes—That Lillian Rus- 
sell and her new husband quarreled over 
ahigh C. He couldn't keep the key, so 
Lillian is going to keep it herself and 
unlock her matrimonia) fetters with it. 

KatTR JORDAN. 


MRS. LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 





A Woman of Varied and Decided Accom- 
plishments, 

Mrs. Farmer has many accomplish- 
ments and is skilled in the arts and 
sciences. She was born of intellectual 
people, her father being Hon, J. M. Hoyt 
of Cleveland and her mother a daughter 
of Alexander Beebe, LL. D., of New 
York. Her marriage was a congenial 
one, as her husband, Hon. BE. J. Farmer, 
is an author of distinction on finance 
and politics. Her eldest son is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and is gifted and success- 
ful. Her younger son and her only 
daughter inherit Mrs. Farmer's musical 
talents. Mrs. Farmer has published a 
charming operetta, ‘‘The Prince of the 
Flaming Star,’’ for which she wrote the 
music, words and made the illustra- 
tions. Her printed works are ‘‘A Story 
Book of Science,’’ ‘‘Boys’ Book of Fa- 
mous Rulers,’’ Girls’ Book of Famous 





MRS. LYDIA HOYT FARMER, 


Queens,’’ ‘‘The Life of Lafayette,”’ 
**A Short History of the French Revo- 
lution,’’ ‘‘A Knight of Faith’’ and ‘‘A 
Moral Inheritance. ’’ 

Mrs. Farmer is of a profoundly rever- 
ent and religious nature, and all of her 
writings are alive with elevating senti- 
ments. Her latest work is a remarkable 
historical novel, ‘‘The Doom of the Holy 
City—Christ and Cesar,’ and it will 
add greatly to her fame. Mrs. Farmer, 
though leading the full life of a busy 
woman, is a close student of metaphys- 
ical and philosophical works and has for 
years conducted Bible classes of young 
ladies, who have been stimulated and 
benefited by the illumination of her 
thought and methods of instruction. 
With the exception of five years spent 
in New York, Mrs. Farmer has always 
lived in her native place, Cleveland, 
and resides there at the present time. 
In that city of her childhood she is re- 
garded as one of the most eminent, useful 
and enterprising of American women. 

MEL R. CoLguirt. 





Right Way to Koll an Umbrella. 

The right way to roll an umbrella is 
} take hold of the ends of the tips and 
the stick with the same hand and hold 
them tightly enough to prevent their 
being twisted while the covering is 
twirled around with the other hand; 
then your umbrella will be as nicely 
close? as when you bought it, and the 
only wear and tear will be on the cloth. 
It is twisting the ribs out of shape 
pround the stick and fastening them 
there that spoils most of the umbrellas. 
Never hold the umbrella by the handle 
alone when you roll it up, and you will 
find it will last longer and cost lesa for 


repairs. 





A Jewel Case, 

To make a jewel case that will bea 
dainty addition to any burean, cut acir- 
cle from 7 to 8 inches in diameter out 
of cardboard and cover its upper side 
with pure white eider down cloth, fell- 
ing some fine lining stuff on the under 
side. Cut out of the cardboard three 





sho cS 
strips, each 7 4¢ inches long and half an 
inch wide; cover them with the eider 
down and catch them in circles on the 
large circle part way between the cen- 
ter and the edge. These form the places 
where jewelry and a watch may be laid. 
The whole is covered with a full ruffle 
of fringed silk of any desired color, 
gathered to form a circle completely cov- 
ering the lower circle. Over the silk is 
a ruffle of broad lace, the two being 
caught together and down to the base 
by loops of ribbon matching the silk. 
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For Over Fifty Years 

| MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyrRuP has been 
| used’ by millions of mothers for their children 
| teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
| allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
| remedy for Diarrh@a. Bie. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggtate throughout the world. Be eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’'s SOOTHING SYRUP. 


| 6.0, TAYLor 
‘Uriel WHISKIES 
| MADE 


| BOTTLED PURE 


_ SOLD 
| DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 





NEVER suppliied except in 
| Sealed Botties, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Mist BraceP Wilbnt 
Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 


MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillerest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale, 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buitings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 





Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 


Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


320 & 321 John Hancock Building, 


178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., 35 FEDERAL ST. 


Near Corner Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


-EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston, 


‘OUR METHOD OF 


| Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
| vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin: , breath- 
| ing in the oats and throwing the headless ex- 
| pensive than others and never gets foul. The 
| horse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
| Every one, and especially Editors of. Chriation 
| papers and agents for humane societies, should 
| see it. 

| Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
| Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 
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THE THEATRES. 


At the Park Theatre,on Thursday even- 
ing of next week, will be inaugurated what 
from all appearances bids fair to prove one 
of the most successful and artistic seasons 
of comic opera ever given in this city during 
the summer months. The bright, particular 
stars of the elaborate series of operatic pro- 
ductions will be those popular and able ar- 
tists, Marion’ Manola and John Mason. Mrs. 
Mason’s fame as an operatic singer is 
national, and’in the several years that she 
has been before the public she has scored 
some of the most notable successes of the 
American stage. In Boston especially she 
is a great favorite and her successful crea- 
tions in this city have been numerous. Mr. 
Mason’s long and successful career as a 
member of the Boston Museum stock com- 
pany, of which he eventually became lead- 
ing man, has won him a place in the affec- 
tions of Boston theatre-goers which would 
please any actor. The opening attraction 
for the season will be ‘The Mascot,’ Aud- 
ran’s melodious opera. A very strong com- 
pany has been engaged and the other roles 
will be in most competent hands. ‘The pro- 
duction will be under the musical direction 
of Mr. John J. Braham. Special scenery 
will be provided and novel features con- 
stantly introduced. 









well-known author, Scott Marble, will be 
produced under the direction of Harry 
St. Ormond, at the Boston Museum, Mon- 
day evening, June 18. The incidents of 
the play, as well as the title, remind one of 
Bret Harte, although the story is founded 
upon actual fact, and the characters are all 
taken from life, the author having a per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of them 
while editing a paper in the mountain 
regions of Nevada. The story is that of 
an old minor who left his family at home 
on Smoky Mountain, Tenn., while he was 
making his fortune in Nevada, and having 
amassed a considerable sum of money 
from a rich claim, was taken sick and an- 
















‘Tennessee’s Pardner,’ a new play by the | 








MARION MANOLA AS SUZEL. 
{At the Park Theatre.) 


and companions to keep his death a secret 
and made them promise to send letters regu- 
larly to his wife and only child, Tennessee. 
In the opening of the play Tennessee, ar- 
rives at Sand Hill in search of her father. 
Her mother is dead, and she, failing to re- 
ceive the customary letters, through an 
oversight of one of the miners, has hurried 
on to find and surprise her father. Each of 
the miners, rough though they are, have 
not the heart to tell the orphan the sad news, 
and finally the duty devolves upon Caleb 
Swan, a gambler, who is noted for his square 
and legitimate dealings. At this time,Caleb’s 
partner (Bice) has concluded to bring home 
|a bride , and the comedy side of the picture 
|is brought out in strong contrast to the 
| pathos of the orphan by the attempts of the 
| miners to celebrate the first and only wed- 
| ding that has ever occurred in the camp. 
| The locality in which the scenes are laid 
| has been reproduced from photographs fur- 
| nished by the author to Hugh L. Ried, from 
\whdse studio the stage settings are fur- 
| nished. The cast includes many well-known 
| people. 

The foresight and keen judgment which 
characterize Mr. Keith's efforts to please 
his patrons were never more forcibly dem- 
onstrated than in the opening of the tem- 
| porary passage-way through his Tremont 
| street property to the Mason street en- 
trance to his beautiful new theatre. From 
one thousand to fifteen hundred people 
avail themselves of this convenience daily, 
| and it represents, too, a clientéle that could 
| not fail to gratify the heart of any conscien- 
| tious manager. Extraordinary care is con- 
| stantly observed in selecting the performers 
who are to furnish the entertainment. Next 
week there will be a veritable avalanche of 
good things. Probably if one year ago any 
person had said to Fred Solomon, the emi- 
nent comic opera comedian and composer, 
that he would be shortly seen on the vaude- 
ville stage, he would have laughed at the 
idea, but he will be at the New Theatre 
next week all the same, Mr. Keith’s offer 
having proved too tempting to be refused. 











ticipating his death, pledged his partners 


Other notables are the Detorellis French 


musical clowns, Duncan, the ventriloquist, 
Raymon Moore, and about twenty more 
stars of the specialty world. 





Several new and beautiful living pictures, 
in addition to the series which has been | 
presented with such marked success, and | 
another great bill of burlesque and specialty | 
is what Manager Pilling will offer the pa-| 
trons of the Palace Theatre next week. | 
The management has spent several thou- | 
sands of dollars upon the presentation of | 
the pictures, but the large increase in the | 
attendance during the week shows that the 
expenditure has been a move in the right | 
direction. Everybody who has seen the | 
living pictures as presented at the Palace | 
have been delighted and amazed at the | 
magnitude and beauty of the production. 
Many have visited the theatre expecting to | 
see simply a number of well formed women | 
clad in scant attire appearing in different | 
poses. 


| 
| 
| 


Instead they have witnessed a veri- | 
table artistic triumph and have gone away | 
most agreeably disappointed. When all | 
things are taken into consideration, the pro- | 
duction has been marvellously successful 
and reflects the greatest credit upon Prof. 
W. O. Austin of New York, under whose 
personal supervision they are given. The 
pictures, however, form but a small part of | 
the excellent programme which will be pre- 
sented. There will a bright extrava- | 
ganza, and a long and varied olio of first- | 
class specialties. One of the great features 
of the olio will be the appearance of Major 
Gleason and his company of female war- 
riors. Matinées are given every afternoon. 


| 


be 





Chauncy Hall Diplomas. 

Tuesday was promotion day at the 
Chauncy-Hall school. The programme 
consisted of recitations and singing by the 
scholars. The presentation of diplomas 
then followed. 
the ones to take the college course: Charles 
F. Chessman, Paul D. Russ, George M. 
Adams, Henry C. Belcher, Miles E. Brooks 
Fred H. Twombly, Ernest F. Russ, Allston 
Sargent and Robert M. Tenney for a course 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Charles M. Fletcher, Maurice 
G. Sollers, Guy M. Mitchell for the Eng- 
lish course. 


The following scholars are 





Attractive Summer Tours. 

Nearly every leading resort in New Eng- 
land, Canada and New York is included in 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s summer excursion 
programme. Fifty-eight tours in all, re- 
quiring from five to twenty-one days’ time, 
have been arranged for, and will be found 
complete in every detail. Among the places 


| The Charming Character Comedionne 


‘ Arnusements, 
BOSTON MUSEUy, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed & Sat 
bal 


Extra Matinee Bunker Hiq Day 


Cora Van Tasselj, 


in Scott Marble’s New Play 


Tennessee’s Pardner 


tc Popular Summer Prices—Ros ¢ 
RESERVED, 50 cts., 75 cts., and sion ee ‘ 
Balcony RESERVED, 35 cts. General admis: 
25 cts. mn, 


TREMONT THEATRE | 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Men. 
The “ Patti” of Comic Opera 


Camille D’Arville 


and the Pamous Company, 
Presenting 


PIRATES » PENZANCE, 


Monday, June 25, 


FA LE A. 
NEW 


B. F. KEITH'S | tite. 
| RTT | 
WEEK OF JUNE 18th. 
Monster All Vaudeville Bill, 


Frederic Solomon, 
A. O. Duneaa, 











The Detorellis, 
Raymon Moore, 

Toner & Frobel, 
The Donazettas, 
Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10,30 p.m 
Prices, 25¢ 35c. 50c. 75c. 


PARK THEATRE 

JOHN STETSON. betveu Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Matineés Wed. & Sat. att 
Commencing Thursday, June 21, 


Opening of Summer Operatic Season. 
BY—— 


Manola - Mason 


And a Strong 


Comic Opera Organization, 
— IN 


$1.00 $1. 








to be visited by one party or another are 
Saratoga, Lake George, Quebec, Montreal, | 
the Saguenay, the Green and White Moun- | 
tains, Niagara Falls, Moosehead Lake and | 
the Maritime Provinces. Raymond & 


will send a descriptive book to any address. 


The charms of woodland and lake shore, 
the delights of bathing, fishing, sailing and 
driving can be had at their best in the Lake 
Champlain region of Vermont. Before you 
settle upon a place in which to pass your 


vacation, consult ‘ Snmmer Homes Amon 

the Green Hills and Along the Shores o 

Lake Champlain.’ It costs nothing. Write 
to T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont R. R., 
260 Washington St., Boston, for a copy. 


Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston, | 


“THE MASCOT.’ 


PALACE THEATRE 


| WM. AUSTEN, Prop. F, J. PILLING, Mer. 


DAILY AT 248. 


Original Living Pictures 
Presented in a most artistic manner. 
In addition to the above the 


GAIETY BURLESQUE C0., 
60 People in the Oast, and Re engagement of 
GLEASON’S FEMALE SOLDIERS. 

Prices: 10, 25, 35, 50 cents. 


| 
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MR. FROTHINGHAM AS THE CHIEF OF PGLICE. 
{In * The Pirates of Penzance’, Tremont Theatre.) 




























































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 








Graduating Gowns and Summer 
Cottons. ; 


New England Mutual 
LI FE INSURANCE COMPANY. As we stated a few weeks ago, says Har 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. | yrs Bazar, some of the best schools have 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1088 pee se taken a stand in favor of greater simplicity 
CIABIL! Sos ss ss st | in graduation dresses, but with the choice 
— #1,006,635.23 | of white muslin the demand for simplicity 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | is only too apt to end. A straight flowing 


jae!» “1 old [fe tae fans are paid upon ail|skirt shirred about the hips, with a high 


polici¢ -y has indorsed thergon the cash shirred waist, full loug sleeves, and a collar 
Benes Jer and paid-up insurance ¥ ee te wales and belt of white ribbon, is the Bazar’s 
oe mure’ = a eee ideal gown for the girl graduate, but some 
“Pamp) ots, rates nd ee sent! thing very different is permitted even by 
ee fe ENS, President the most strict parent and preceptress. - In- 
wage “ dee D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, sertions and flounces of lace are added, or 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. perhaps the entire skirt is covered with 

WM. 'B, TURNER, Asst. See | founces of embroidery. The high waist 

55 | and at least elbow sleeves are, however, in- 

“Ww AS H BU R N, sisted upon this season for evening Com- 
188 Commonwealth Avenue, mencement as well as for those which take 


rhoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas place in the afternoon. : 
* antert tain Meanie: * pes ee evens. A pin-dotted Swiss muslin dress, popular 
+ isthen essential to employ one of ability, 
= oe Bo ee ATS aig ay waists made entirely of puffs from neck to 
~ = aher apewetee eae would Fe in &) belt joined by very narrow embroidered in- 
falls ref ter by permision to Hon We He tie. sertion. 
sam ae Ph aged Haynes, rot. | left shoulder and under the arm. The full 
lisha Morgan, Rev. Michael e-~y Hon. | and pretty sleeves have puffs at the wrist. 
i A collar of white moiré ribbon ends in a 


: ie. Hi n. H. a he ~ Henry 8. Lee, | 
a — Both "d day and night | 
| bow in the back. Nine ruffles of embroid- 
~ | ery wrought with pin-dots and open scal- 


b.. "Olioe, 1s8 Common 
John Fdward Hannigan loped edges cover the skirt in a rather 


elaborate fashion, only becoming to slight 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law. | figures. A moiré ribbon belt three inches 

Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting | wide js sewed around the skirt belt, and has 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


a bow with sash ends behind. 
Boston. 


A new model for a graduate’s dress is of 
| nainsook or lawn, with an apron over-skirt, 

Elegant Residences 
in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and | 


| long and slender in front, held at the foot 
by the large bow of ribbon that is now seen 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved | on many Paris gowns. This tablier is very 
syle of suburban architecture ; substantial falls | 
comforts able and attractive to the . eye; located | short on the sides, and falls longer as a 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the | 
mast refined and agresable people: Soot in sass. | basque in the bac k, the whole edged with 
ight and warm in winter; near steam andj|lace in one of the pretty Greek designs. 
‘trie cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet land con ‘ 
stan ly increasing in value, very little ready | 
4 is required to purchase poaenn 3 delightful | 
homes, and m es or the purchase mone 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. 
HANNIGAN. 5 Pemberton Sq., ‘oom 6, Boston. | 


FAT PEOPLE 
MANENTLY from 12t018 pounds amontb. NO NO 
ABVING sickness or NO PUBL. 
fe erase ak a 


with graduates, has one of the fashionable 
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The closing of the waist is on the 





“wt 


ioe 
is 


¥ P Chapin 
Cai m rece ved at 
wealth aven 28. 





Two insertions of the same design are let 
in around the skirt, and at the foot is a 
nainsook ruffle four inches deep, edged with 
the straight insertion in the way now in 
ifavor. Point de Paris lace and insertions 
lare used on this gown—an effective lace 
| with large-meshed ground, The waist has 
a transparent yoke of two insertions, each 
two-inches wide, joined by very narrow em- 
broidery. To this yoke is joined a collar- 
ette cut all in one piece, falling square in 
front and back, but in two points on the 
sleeve-tops. These sleeve-tops are extremely 
full, cut bias, and gathered above the el- 
bew to droop low on close sleeves, with in- 
sertion bands and lace ruffle. The high 
collar of two-inch satin ribbon has a bow 
at the back, and a ribbon in front knotted 
lat the middle, then drawn upward at the 
| sides, forming a loop held in a strass ring 
| on each side. 

; 





Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I/0ol, 
74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Toran bciehasscaes: Row. 





The friendships of Frank Bird’s life, says 
the Springfield Republican, were enduring, 
never abated or broken when his convic- 

The longest established and acknowleéliged tions led him to sever old political associa- 
the most reliable physician in New England ;| tions, and the special marks of esteem 
‘reating all complaints ineidental to married | which came to him were unusual, and 


Or « ing! 


ae women iar wer ae not | proof of the unique place which he held. 
Hi Ineet ith 4 ut secure ° aie = . . . 
skilful and successfal: sareiea aan <timee Back in 1859, at his‘fiftieth birthday anni- 


avoid failure and loss of money; those who | Versary, 2 company of his friends assembled 


= medicines can get the best known to medi-| at the Revere House in Boston—John A. 
i SCien< Pe * - ; 
wine Pips: pedis. srpd ns ogee : a | Andrew among them—and presented him 
asd nmodations for patien y far the’. " ie 

best in the city ; practitioners who have not « with a memorial of affection. In June, 
Private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 1868, his silver wedding anniversary, he 
FRecolory ; . . 

<i sae pe wg the doctress,whois| was presented with a handsome silver ser- 
ce) graduate, With the entire confidence | .,; ; joini 
RSE Rages: vice and an address, among those joinin 
re atients will receive thoroughly scientific . i : od 
Seal mePnt 


in this testimonial being Charles Sumner, 
v Henry Wilson, B. F. Butler, William Claf- 

“ lin, Henry L. Pierce, Marshall Jewell, 

I a oid AO to 9. George B. Loring, Daniel L. Harris, Wil- 
ini cuir liam Stowe, Adin Thayer, Joseph R. Haw- 
, | ley, Lewis Hayden—and so on through a 
long list of notable names. On his seven- 
How the ordeal of the Clergy originated tieth birthday, too, October 22, 1479, he 
is explained by was given a complimentary dinner, at 
ARTHUR P.. 8T ANLEY, which Dr. Estes Howe, Charles Levi 

the pamphlet, Th Woodbury, Charles P. Thompson, ex-Gov. 
ha Church, “mer Cena ot te Boutwell, Harvey Jewell, Reuben Noble, 
Sar Moses Kimball and others were speakers. 

For Sale at 10 cents, Then again on his seventy-eighth birthday, 

J. STILLMAN SMITH, in 1887, another dinner was given, when 

* Hamilton, Place Boston. | Mr, Bird was presented with asilver goblet, 


at manne heasictes: 




















Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


or Plated Silverware without injury. 
aa Worn Plated Articles, Every Bottle Warranted. 
Ali Deciess, 2&e, 


@. M. TOCK & 00., Manufacturers, 
Office, 49 Washington St., + Boston, Masa, 


. 











Miller's Relgrm Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


wa ihilate 
ions ana at trou my Pe 


WWeirrantea Hand-Made. 
Need no preatiing in and 
recommended nd f our best 
ne gg age sor pam- 


EDMUND Ww. MILLER, 
. Mass. 


$c Beacon St., 
Sold From Stock or Made to Order. 


“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Natural; 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant# and 
Deeggie. nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets ee: Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MA MAQOE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | na OABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
11 TremontSt. | pociand and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. MALE, WM. i. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
god Lan aes ee A 


BIBLIA : 
* 

Devoted to Biblical, Classical and. Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 8000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Deyoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis snd Cobern’s ‘History.of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
% Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 
OPIUM: hine Habit Cured in 10 
bees -STEPHENG, UobanonOhios_ 


TRUSSES, 


Perfect { om onesiry 2 
Fitting | hace ena 
DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston ™ 











RUPTURE CURE 
FREE fn the! treatment 








revolution |. 
rupture sent | 


























PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free trom POISONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


7 ; 


TRADE MARK. » 


NOTEKAG4 


HATS 


In er and Correct Styles, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
“Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union I 


A Modern Hotel, in Every , 

_ Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, — 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 

JOHN F.KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


neers sounenemnnememenenmmemennatng) 


Delavan House. — 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors — 


The Largest and Best Hotel ba: 
the Gapital. 


The Ebbitt, | 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
HIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Sfuare.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 














































































Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage te 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 
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It’s 


This... 


| When Y« 
Don’t Be a 

Can Have 
Ready-Made lailor at 


Man. 





This p rice. 


$18.25 





Mixtures and 


Suitable for Business or Dress. 





471 ELIOT STREET. 
“DEN” 
ISHINGTON STREET. 


\ i 
\ i 


249 W. 


TWO THINGS 


“ELLGEUN sx 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIVE 


SINESS LEON VAI 


LGiABILYVPibs 


AND AT Tilt SAM TIME APPLY 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


((OMAMON WW de 


Our Winner Thomas OCallaghan & 0 


“CARPET 5 


GENUINE BARGAINS "'\r 





SUIT TO ORDER. .. 


of tne 
ally accumulate in 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Smooth-Faced Cloths, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 

















LUTH 








fo be Found 


OUR ANN Ee. 





N. B.—The 


Nave es 


> ANNEX is a departme 

tablished in order to rid o1 
various ODDS and ENDS whic! 
I] a carpet store. 


These 


worn carpets, 


embrace new misfit carpets, 


remnants of all kinds, o 


of carpets, rugs, and anything in our k. a 


which for one reason or another is slow | 
at the regular price. 
marked 


that 


All goods are without reg 


cost and at prices must cause 


immediate sale. 





Thomas — & Co 


958, 560 & 562 Washington St ™ 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 







me, High Glass Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton P 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit 





( Rough Tweeds for Business 


Latest Fabrics {so vieuas tor cutaway Dre: 


wa 
herseys, Meltons & Beavers f ils a 
Breeches, Gaiters, etc. —~ 


Leggins, 


Real Estate and Mortgages. fF 


FOR SALE. REAL ESTATI 


MORTGAGES 
rO LET. { 


LESTER H. LATHAM: 
89 STATE STREET, FISKE BUILD!! 


to Rurus B. Toney 








Room 628 





HALE 


ry 
GOODRICH 


» Tremont Street 





Price 5 Cents 


























EDWARD EVERE 
FREDERICK 
Company 


This Number 
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Commonwealth Publishing 
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HARVARD PHOTOMI 

















| * RAILROAD. 
wharotiis. te 


_ Boston New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train*” 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
ay p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
_._. Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
i j Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New Vork 
on Sundays. 





TICKET OFFICES, 


5 come eee ge a 
bi. ‘i 
ea: 


AVN poe NE Ag 2 ER HAN A 


: 822 Washington St. 
tn Boston; 322. cot of Summer “t..' 
83 Broadwa 
in New Vork rand Gentral Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. BR. BABCOCK, Gen’! Paas‘r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 








> gqyet annem ceiore 
: 6.45 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


9g .0O -% EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ll 30 4. " Peace nti for Troy 


3 .0O Pea. DA - a with Sleep- 


7.00 Fook ATLL EXPRESS forges 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 OO A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. | 
. treal. 


10.304; M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

* . 

3 oo £%- gp OOmmosation to Rut 
. 

7.00 ».m. cur Express. 
pilention. and further information on ap 


‘J. BR. WATSON, Gen’l Fass. Ag. 


EUROPE. 





AE ge 

















- Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Popular 
2 Tour of Eighty-Seven Days $550. 
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While 
the glacial boundary across the Mis- 
sissippi ‘Valley, writes Prof. G. F. Wright 


surveyiag, in the vear 1882, 


in the Popular Science Monthly, I 
reached Cincinnati, having traced the bor- 
der line to the river twenty-five or thirty 
miles above the city. Upon crossing to the 
general level of the hills in Kentucky, I 
found various indubitable evidences that 
the ice had extended across the trough 
of the Ohio, and left its marks several 
miles south of the river over the northern 
part of Boone County, and up to an eleva- 
tion of more than five hundred feet above 
low-water mark. This was along the water- 
shed between the Licking and Ohio rivers, 
which was continuous at this height to the 
central part of Kentucky. 

Among other eviuences, one of the most 
conspicuous was a bowlder of jasper con- 
glomerate, three feet in diameter, found 
near Union, in. Boone County, which was 
subsequently transported to Chicago as a 
part of the Ohio glacial exhibit at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Its right to have a 
place in an Ohio exhibit was due partly to 
the fact that it was discovered by an Ohio 

man, but chiefly from the fact that, at the 
snail's pace at which a glacier moves, this 
bowlder must have been in the territory of 
Ohio for an enormous period of time, long 
enough for even a bowlder to become 
naturalized. If, however, the Canadians 
should claim it as a fugitive from justice, 
they would have a prior right, for the 
ledges from which it was derived are near 
Thessalon, in Ontario, north of Lake 
Huron, 

In searching for bowlders in southern 
Ohio, I was accustomed to hear them re- 
ferred to as ‘ niggérheads.’ In the progress 
of discovery it was found that the numer- 
ous articles of that description which in 
recent times Kentucky had furnished to 
Canada were-in payment of a debt under 
which the Dominion had placed the south- 
ern commonwealth long ages before. 


American Giris. 

An English girl travelliie without her 
mother or. old friend may be safe, says a 
writer in the Nineteenth Century, but she 
is looked at a little askance by well-bred 
people, as I have constantly noticed. Why? 
Because it is assumed that, having had the 
usual English education, she is either not 


fit to take entire charge of herself, or—it is} 
‘too late to matter. 


An American girl travelling alone is not 
looked at askance; may not quite 


ne | know why, but they recognize the custom 


"Take | Of the country. The truth is, in America, 






1 . Staub nter- 
P eppe, “sn ewhaven, 
Send tor eidaencee and daily itinerary to Mrs. 


M. D. FRAZAR, 7 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








is gi are gad Wecreation. 
The Central Vermont R. R. 
Eisen cgmsigchltr ssa doses 


hi Teun es oF 
a ie 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


7, H. Hanley, N.E. P.A. or 8. W. Cummings, 6. P.A. 


260 Washington St., Boston, 














_ Northern Steamship Co. 


Tuesday, June 5, Sees 
eee 





to physical life. 


St. Albans, Vt : 


where education, like most other things, is 
ahead of us, girls are capable of taking care 


of themselves, and they habitually do so}. 


take care. In most girls’ schools, so | am in- 
formed, there are physiological classes held 
for the wise and decent instruction of the 
girls in the main responsibilities pertaining 
When the girl is about 
fourteen or fifteen, the parent is applied to. 
“Do you wish your daughter to attend 
these classes this term?” The mother re- 
plies, “Yes,” or she replies, “No, my 
daughter is young for her age; I prefer to 
put it off for a year or two years.” 

I do not say that these classes are always 
adequate, but I say they are a safeguard 
and a preparation; the principle is whole- 
some and reasonable, and the girl receives 


AND | at least a certain amount of knowledge of 


the world in a grave, decent, open, and 
honorable manner, which enables her to 
recognize a pitfail when it comes, and saves 
her from at any rate blundering into ruin. 





There has recently been some dispute as 
to the authorship of the song, ‘ The Vacant 
Chair,’ which has been sung all over the 
world for nearly thirty years. The Watch- 
man says that it was written by the Hon. 
Henry S. Washburn, in memory of Lieuten. 
ant J{William Grout, who was shot in the 





Bash S45 
aarti, ae AF 
Sigh tet 





Maes pi from Ball's Bluff. The song was} , 


first printed in the Worcester Spy. 
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Runaway Rocks. EP 


MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


rinpen sl pave ls 


the Body, 

certo te Byte res inlay win. 
ee Baie. 
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Soap 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Bositou, Mass, 
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A woman knows j 


the most for on, oe oe 

A ma " > Meg ane 

$65 for a suit "ot Sato when be 
get the same thing nes: door 4 


S35 


Now how can a 


BBS suit be 

$357 Well, this is the 2, [Qi 
twenty years | Was in the whoo 
woolen and ang ress. ial 
a large b latge insporter. cman 
Dr binta. twounst 

pore Mgmt — 
T've just some beautiful » Loods fs 
spri summer, Martin. ‘gto, 
and verton Vicunas, urr’s ( ie, 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, Lona, 
tro ng and Frenc!} eStings 2 
have some fine Ameri 


and one of the best cut: 
Come im and let me ; i hee 
much you can save. 


aime 90S. D. Elm 


172 Washington St 


at Below 
‘ . 


Opposite Joel Gold 


H. S. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM won — 
Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work. 
manship. 

FROM R®LZO.O0O0 TO 835.00 

We Handle Only Imported Coods. 





694 Washington St. 
Take Elevator. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD Fla 








“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Associa 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, Jamzs V. Goorstt 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commer 
Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa 


At all their Stores. 


ll 








Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped 
TRADE MA 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 
sont INSTALMEN aap te Sod 


weg ewe 


Sea eal for all sachin 
SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUE, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. $1 Hayward Pl» 











